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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragiaphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
astamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


Wj INDSOR- WHITE HART HOsTEVE. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent. 
Half an hour from London. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months : =) - : - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months . - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of * THE TaTLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 
will contain, among a multitude of other subjects, 


T HBAS CES SiO Ne Ome PiU Sexe 
A SPECIAL 4-PAGE SUPPLEMENT. 
THE NAVAL MANQ@UVRES. 
THE KING AT COWES. THE HUMBERT FAMILY 
THE KING IN IRELAND. ON THEIR TRIAL. 


THE NEW SIBERIAN MAMMOTH. 
SPECIALLY PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE SPHERE. 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


Admission, 1s. Daily, 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 

FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514, 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. “FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” TWICE 
DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0, Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. THRILLING RESCUES 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON. ARTILLERY CO.'’s BANDS, 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. CONTINENTAL CIRCUS, 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—River of Fiery Lava—Glacier 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider’s Web—Manége Mécanique—The Biograph. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
SENO@) IE IE NC IN| ID) 


Vid Serrie and Car isLe. 
ADDITIONAL EVENING EXPRESSES to SCOTLAND. 


SUMMER EXPRESS SERVICE (Week Days). 
ql AA 


LONDON a.m. | a.m.} a.m, | a.m. | a.m, |P.m | p.m, | p.m. .m. | p.m, | night 
(St. Pancras) ., .. dep. | 515) 930] 9 35 /11 30 /11 35 | 1 30 5 30 5 30 8 30 8 30 2 0 
LEICESTER .. .. .. » 7 20} 11 28|rr 28] x 30] x 30] 3 27] 8 54] 10 90] 10 35| 10 35| 2 0 
NOTTINGHAM ” 735|;1t 5|t2 c| Ir O} 2 2/251] 919] 9 19/12 O| 12 O| 2 o 
SHEFFIELD .. ” 9 O}12 13} r 3) 2 5| 212] 4 2] 9 32/11 49/12 35|12 35| 1 58 
LEEDS nee . TO 0} x 28) 1 28] 3 28] 3 28] 5 33} 11 23] 12 42| 1 50| 2 0] 4 5 
BRADFORD .. .. .. ,, 9 42| 12 50] r 20] 2 40] 2 40/5 5]/10 0/10 50] 1 20| 120] 2 5 
LIVERPOOL .. (Exc.) ,, 9 30] 12 35|t2 35| 2 20] 2 20] 4 35 ee +» | 12 45| 12 45 ee 
MANCHESTER (Vic.) ,, 9 35 | 12 30|12 30] 2 25] 2 25] 4 40 i3 +. | 12 50] x12 50 
CARLISLE... .. .. arr. |12 35] 3 45] 4 5 50/6 0/7 I 2 I 25 
STRANRAER (for Bei- : eA rae ee) BIE en Oey 
fast and North of Ireland) ,, 5 32 7d25 \10d46| .. as +» | 5@47 ee .. |12¢8 
AY Rae ea so we ED 3 54) 651/841] .. jro 43] .. | s sr «» | 7628] 9 25 
GLASGOW (St. Enoch) ,, 3 20 635/825] .. |10 20 ae 6 10 on 765\|9 0 
GREENOCK (for Clyde 
Watering Places) ,, 437 pen | Pee POSEY Pes hE PES fe: 7 26 SG 8 42] 10 20 
EDINBURGH (Wav.) .. S190 Olsen meen -» | 835/10 25| 3 50 3 6 45 -» | 205 
OBAN teeters retes: ° 95 5 oa . . 445| 8 45 1Ié55 6¢30 
FORT WILLIAM... 9 38) « | 9 43 12¢28 es 
MALLAIG Aare ay ests percent | tei ost |itie oll lites It 32 fx 5 
PERTH _ Vi ” 6 20| 7 52 : ++ [10 36 5 5 b 55 3¢5 
DUNDEE A Eta ays 615] 810] .. ++ |10 51 5 28 9b 5 3037 
ABERDEEN ( Forth " 8 40}/10 5] .. e- |z2 50] .. | 720] .. |xrdr0| +2. | 6c0 
INVERNESS ) Bridge 7) - trzaol .. t 2. Usero! 2. | gaol 3: | xsol :. | 8035 


A Saturday nights excepted. % Arrives later on Sundays, 
¢ Sundays excepted. d@ Stranraer Harbour. 
J 5-50 p.m. on Saturdays. No connectionon Sundays. 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON OR DINING CARS by Principal Day Trains. 
SLEEPING CARS by Night Expresses. 

Pocket Time Tables, Cheap Ticket Programmes, Illustrated Guides, and Lists of Furnished Apart- 
ments in Country and Seaside Districts, gratis on application to the Midland Stationmasters or Town 
Agents; to Mr.G. ARNOLD, District Superintendent, St. Pancras Station, London; orto Mr. T. EATON, 
Superintendent of the Line, Derby, 


JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 
Derby, August 1903. 


Rover MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, via 
STRANRAER anp LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. 
Two Sailings each way daily (Sundays excepted). 
BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves, and Larne. Circular 
Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel (Belfast and Northern Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Northern 
Coun Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application to F. Cox, Hotel Manager, 

ortrush. 

For fullinformation apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
BONDEN or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Railway 
Belfast. 


CONNEMARA, GALWAY, ACHILL 


WEST OF IRELAND. 


Tourist Tickets issued from the Principal Stations in England and Scotland. Golfing, 
Boating, Bathing, and Fishing. Good roads for Cyclists. 

HOTELS at RECESS (Connemara), co. GALWVAY, and at MAL- 

LARANNY, co. MAYO, owned and managed by the Railway Company. 

For Tourist Guides and all information apply to JosepH TarLow, Manager, 
Midland Great Western Railway, Broadstone, Dublin. 


THE COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY 
TOURIST DISTRICT. 


This picturesque and salubrious district, in which 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


spent three days of their Irish Tour, visiting Portaferry and Strangford, which are 
beautifully situated on Strangford Lough, as well as Bangor, the popular Seaside 
Resort for the residents of Belfast. 
The other of its more 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 
‘include DoNAGHADEE, KILLOUGH, ARDGLASS, and 


NEWCASTLE, 
situated at the foot of the celebrated Mourne Mountains, on the shore of Dundrum 
Bay, where the Railway Company own the magnificent 


SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL, 


replete with all modern conveniences. 

The splendid Golf Links of the County Down Golf Club immediately adjoin the 
Hotel grounds. N.B.—Newcastle is distant one hour by rail from Belfast. 

Through booking from principal English Stations. 


For further particulars apply to JAMES PINION, General Manager. 
Belfast and County Down Railway, Belfast. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Hor—ELts MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


COTLAND—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 

Resort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families, 

—Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams “ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No.3. SEVEN 
First-cLass Gotr CoursEs IN THE VICINITY. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sreele. 


A Dislike of Jewellery.—In appearance Mr. Whitaker 
Wright does not at all resemble the typical company pro- 
moter. He has a great dislike to jewellery, and at one 
time even dispensed with a watch chain. Whatever faults 
may be urged against Mr. Wright he certainly cannot be 
accused of a love for display on his person. It was where 
his home and general surroundings were concerned that 
Mr. Wright showed all the qualities of the modern million- 
aire. His place at Lea Park, Surrey, was a veritable palace, 
and cost, it is said, something like £1,500,000. Artificial 
hills and lakes were constructed with a total disregard alike 
to expense and the views of Dame Nature. 


A Millionaire’s 
Home.—In the 
grounds of Lea Park 
there was a dolphin 
built of one block of 
marble and weighing 
80 tons. As no rail- 
way would carry this 
huge mass of marble, 
which was too large 
to pass through the 
tunnels, it was hauled 
to Mr. Wright’s home 
by means of a trac- 
tion engine. Mr. 
Wright’s house con- 
tained a_ private 
theatre and_ stables 
for fifty horses, and 
apparently to show 
his utter disregard of 
money he at one time 
time employed 500 
workmen on the wall 
which surrounds Lea 
Park and which is 
twelve miles in 
length. In his pro- 
sperous days he took 
little or no interest 
in sport, although he 
owned a racing yacht 
which at one time 
easily beat the famous 
Meteor. 


A New Knight.— 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, 
upon whom the King 
bestowed a_ knight- 
hood before leaving 
Ireland, is aman who 


well of his country 
and his King. As 
Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture in Ireland 
Mr. Plunkett has been a brilliant success, and although 
a Unionist in politics is quite as popular among the 
Nationalists as he is with his own party. Asan under- 
graduate at Oxford Mr. Plunkett devoted himself mainly 
to chess, and gave no indication of the adventurous spirit 
he subsequently displayed. Nowadays chess is taken quite 
seriously at the universities, but in Mr. Plunkett’s time 
it was hardly recognised as a pastime for an under- 
graduate. Mr. Plunkett, however, was coached for some 
time by the late William Steinitz and displayed such 
wonderful proficiency that many of the undergraduates 
began to follow in his steps, and the present popularity of 
chess at the universities undoubtedly owes much to his 
example. 
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MR. WHITAKER WRIGHT 
distinctly deserves On the landing stage at Liverpool in company with one of the detectives who brought him 


from New York 


An Unlucky Cyclist.—After leaving Oxford he dropped 
chess altogether and took to cattle ranching in Western 
America, where he spent ten years, and acquired that know- 
ledge of practical farming which has since stood him in such 
good stead. He still possesses a large property in the wild 
west, which he visits regularly every year. Mr. Plunkett is 
not likely to forget his experiences as a cyclist. On two 
occasions he met with a most serious accident while cycling 
in the London streets, and in one of the accidents he broke 
his leg near Notting Hill Gate and nearly lost his life. 
He is the third son of the late Lord Dunsany, whose family 
has been connected with Ireland for more than 300 years, 
and is an uncle of the present peer. 


A Slump in Buttonholes.—Gloom has settled down on the 
London flower girls, 
whose trade is fast 
departing from them. 
This is not due to 
German ‘“ dumping”’ 
but simply to the 
fact that the button- 
hole has gone out of 
fashion. Stock- 
brokers may _ still 
occasionally be seen 
wearing a floral 
buttonhole in the 
City, but as far as 
Piccadilly and May- 
fair are concerned a 
flower and frock coat 
are as impossible a 
combination asa clay 
pipe and top hat. 
The best-known 
flower pitches in 
London are at Picca- 
dilly, Victoria Sta- 
tion, and the Stock 
Exchange, and of 
these the only one 
that seems likely to 
survive is the last- 
named. Three or 
four years ago a 
flower pitch at Picca- 
dilly was worth £4 
or £5a week; to-day 
the earnings at the 
same pitch are pro- 
bably not worth more 
than 4s. a day. 


Nelsons or Napo- 
leons?—I do _ not 
Hulton know the name of 
the distinguished 
man who hit upon 
“twen-cent” as a 
refreshing variety 
for the played-out “up to date,’ but I wish he would 
turn his attention to Napoleon. In about half-a-dozen 
of the London newspapers last week I discovered twenty- 
three allusions to Whitaker Wright as the Napoleon of 
finance. Mr. Wright, up to a certain period, was a highly- 
successful company promoter, but I fail to discover where 
his Napoleonic qualities come in; nowadays everyone 
who gets his name into print is fated to be dubbed a 
Napoleon. We are getting somewhat weary of our Napo- 
leons, and I suggest for the future that our successful 
merchants and stockbrokers should be known as Nelsons. 
The odd point about the craze for Napoleonic nomenclature 
is that it is only applied to persons who follow the most peace- 
fulavocations. Even at the height of the war fever neither 
Lord Roberts nor Lord Kitchener was ever called'a Napoleon, 
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The Simplicity of Statisticians.—It is 
amusing to watch the fervour and 
simplicity with which the leafletmongers 
on both sides inthe tariff war pelt 
one another with solid slabs of Board 
of Trade statistics. But the cream of the joke is reserved 
for the man who is sufficiently behind the scenes to 
know the way these are collected. The exporter—very 
often represented by a porter pure and simple—makes 
certain statements about the contents of the cases shipped, 
and Government clerks enshrine the figures in volumes clad 
in the colour of (official) veracity. Sometimes they are 
correct enough, when there is no sufficient reason to make 
them otherwise, at other times the exporter’s imagination— 
or his porter’s—runs riot without any reason at all. Some- 
times to save himself trouble and the enumeration of details 
he lumps together as haberdashery a whole series of 
articles that figure separately in the returns. At times he 
deliberately misdescribes his goods for excellent reasons. 
Kruger’s guns went out as pianos, and at the present 
moment unsophisticated merchants—foreign, of course—are 
busy sending ‘‘ musical instruments” of one sort or another 
to soothe the savage breast at the world’s storm centres. 
It is even whispered that Birmingham dumps its ingenious 
production in foreign lands to be brought back later on as 
the artistic output of some fanciful place of origin. 


A “Record” Story.—The world is certainly advancing 
rapidly, and even “the old, old story” is retold in the 
twentieth century with up-to-date accompaniments. <A 
lady of my acquaintance keeps a good-looking maid who 
has hitherto been remarkably punctual in returning at the 
appointed time on her “evening out.’ A day or two ago, 
however, she came back a quarter of an hour late. My 
friend, who is something of a martinet, rang for the truant, 
and had just arranged the heads of an impressive moral 
lecture when Alice promptly ‘surrendered at discretion. 
‘Please ’m,” she explained, ‘I’m very sorry I was late; 
but my young man ’e’as a funnigraph, an’ ’e was takin’ a 
record o’ me voice to keep by ‘im the rest o’ the week.” 
The lecture was not delivered, and I have no doubt the 
sentimental mistress, looking back upon her own lost oppor- 
tunities, envied the new generation the possibilities invention 
has thrown in its way like pearls before—people who cannot 
appreciate them. 


An Eastern Wedding. — Visitors to Earl’s Court on 
Saturday afternoon witnessed the quaint procession and 
ceremony which united Halima Mahamed, an Arab maiden, 
to Hamdun Salach. Everything and everyone connected 
with the Assouan village was a blaze of colour—blue, 
yellow, green, and red, these being the colours of the tribe 
known as the Bisharis—and even the hoofs of the horse 
ridden by the bridegroom were painted to match. The 
bride was clad in blue velvet and rich Egyptian laces and 
was borne in a rickshaw decorated with flowers. An 
interesting side issue to this unusual wedding is the strange 
eastern arrangement of settling the 
bride’s dower. The father of the 
groom pays one-third of the amount 
agreed to by the parents of the bride 
directly after the ceremony; another 
third is paid by the husband a few 
months after marriage, and he has to 
“complete the purchase’? when the 
first child is born. 
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Artist and Bohemian.—There were 
two Phil Mays as there are two of 
every one of us. There was Phil May 
the artist, whose genius is indisputable, 
‘ who will take a place in the history of 
art side by side with Keene, Cruikshank, and Sir John 
Gilbert. Time plays sad pranks with literary and artistic 
reputations, but Phil May’s is assuredly one of the most 
secure. The other Phil May was the Bohemian—who 
made money easily and who spent it with reckless generosity. 
May would cash a cheque for £50 one minute and in two 
or three hours it was all spent. A £5 note went to oblige 
one friend and a guinea to oblige another, while a very 
great deal would 3 


be expended in 
eee In Memory of Phil May 


merry  carouse. 

He was quite the Sic transit. All, alas, too soon! . . . 
TOS Feet ce pOns The world grows staid and stern and sad 3 
sible person 1D December takes the place of June 

the journalistic And Duty flouts at Folly’s fad. 

life of Fleet Our later wisdom treats as mad 

Ss treet, and that The joy of life that once seemed gay, 
irresponsibility — Tye Good has still to battle Bad— 

But old Bohemia died in May. 


was exceedingly 
lovable although 
its penalty of an He saw his kind by sunlit noon— 
early death was The bore, the bounder, and the cad; 
perhaps inevi- The donah and her coster coon; 
table. ‘The guttersnipe most thinly clad. 
For him their day was mostly glad, 
Their life a jestful roundelay. 
No more they’ll dance it to his Strad., 
For old Bohemia died in May. 


He’d make the roystering rigadoon 
Immortal on a blotting pad— 
As Mr. Punch’s pantaloon— 
Or on the enterprising “ ad.” 
Come young, come old, come lass, come lad, 
He always saw the sunny day, 
And each man felt an undergrad— 
But old Bohemia died in May. 


Infinite Humor. 
—Life was never 
dull when Phil 
May was _pre- 
sent. He could 
tell a story with 
infinite humour, 
and he was 
always ready 
to tell a_ story 
against himself. 
He knew fully 
the meanness of 
many of those 
who took his 
money but he 
was incapable of 
bearing malice 
or harbouring re- 
sentment for more than an hourorso. It was by his mother, 
who was an Irishwoman, that Phil May came into contact 
with Roman Catholicism, and he was received into the 
communion of that Church at his death. Long years 
ago be had an idea of becoming a monk, and I know that 
he actually consulted a priest on the matter. He was 
buried on Saturday morning in the Roman Catholic 
cemetery at Kensal Green not far from the grave of Lionel 
Johnson, the poet and critic, near also to an 
earlier Punch artist, Dicky Doyle, and to Adelaide 
Ann Procter, the poet. 


ENVOY 


Mirth wraps her in the mourner’s plaid ; 
The curtain falls upon the play 

And all the wayward world is sad, 
For old Bohemia died in May. 
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Hill & Co, 


THE KING AND QUEEN IN IRELAND—THEIR MAJESTIES’ GOOD-BYE TO GALWAY 
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THE LATE MR. PHIL MAY 


A Selection of his Drawings made for ‘“ The Tatler.” 


School Board Inspector: Why don’t you send The Vicar: | don’t see your husband at church Host (who is rather ashamed at the number of 
your boy to school? now so often servants Snobley has brought with him to the 
Bill: Well, 'e don’t loose nuffink, ’cos | learns Mrs. Miggs: Well no, sir; you see he's enjoying | shoot) : By the way, Snobley, | notice you have not 
"im meself very bad 'ealth brought your gardener with you; | trust there is 


nothing serious the matter with him 


PUTTING ON SEA SIDE FLATTERY Old Gentleman: Well, have you been a good 
é a girl and been to school? 
Sere area \ Isn't: he pretty, mummie,? Kid (jubilantly) : Na-a-w, I’ve got the smallpox 


OUTSIDE THE GAIETY STAGE DOOR PHRENOLOGY AT YARMOUTH O, please can yer give me two fardens for a 
na’penny 


The Masher: Here she comes 
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A Sagacious Cat.—Cats have many 
household uses, but they seldom appear 
in the light of life-preservers. The AN 
cat whose photograph appears on this 
page enjoys the unusual distinction 
of having saved two lives. A short time ago a fire 
occurred during the night at the ‘‘ Warren House’”’ Inn 
near .Woking. The landlord, Mr. Bailey, was sleeping 
soundly when he was aroused by a curious feeling on his 


Helsby 


A CAT THAT SAVED HIS MASTER'S LIFE 


Jim, and Mr. G. Bailey, whose life he saved from fire at the 
“Warren House” Inn near Woking 


face and an equally curious noise; the curious feeling was 
the cat’s paw gently touching his cheek and the noise was a 
wailing mew. Mr. Bailey as soon as he was awake at once 
realised that the house was on fire, and throwing on some 
loose clothing ran to his sister-in-law’s room and carried her 
downstairs into the road. The house was then so well 
alight that nothing could save it, and but for the cat, 
which, by the way, always sleeps outside his master’s 
door, there is no doubt that Mr. Bailey and his sister- 
in-law would have lost their lives. 


A Growing County.—On the coast of north Norfolk 
there is a great work of reclamation going on which is 
being conducted by nature unassisted in any way by 
man. Between Brancaster and Blakeney there has 
been added in the past thirty or forty years an area 
equal to almost forty square miles. Along the coast- 
line for a distance of sixteen miles the work of reclamation 
is steadily going on adding every year to the size of the 
county. 


Many Happy Returns to—Awgust 12: Prince Axel of 
Denmark, 1888 ; Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
Lord Carlisle, 1843; Lord Kintore, 1852; Sir George 
Macpherson-Grant, 1839. August 13: the Duke of Teck, 
1868 ; Lord Bessborough, 1821; Dr. Festing, 1837. August 
14: Prince Henry of Prussia, 1862 ; Lady Cromartie; Lord 
Ranfurly, 1856 ; Mr. Briton Riviere, 1840; Canon Newbolt, 
1844, August 15: Lord Effingham, 1866 ; Lord Winterton, 
1837, Lord Hatherton, 1842; Mr. Walter Crane, 1845 ; 
Maarten Maartens, 1858. August 16: Duchess of Buccleuch ; 
Lord Zetland, 1844 ; Lord Hawke, 1860; Lord Westmorland, 
1859. August 17: Dowager Lady Clancarty ; Sir Francis 
Leveson Rertie, 1844. August 18: Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, 1830; the Nizam of Hyderabad, 1866; Lord 
James Stuqrt-Murray, 1879, 


HEROIC CAT. 
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What is Stealing >—A rather startling 
definition of stealing was made the 
other day by the magistrate at the 
Marylebone Police Court, when two 
men named Pearce and Jones were 
charged with burglary. The magistrate defined stealing 
as unlawfully moving an article 2 in. Can it be that it is 
lawful to move another man’s goods 13 in. without offending 
against the law? And what exactly constitutes a legal move ? 
Jones strongly objected to this definition, asserting that he 
could not be accused of stealing the slates which he found it 
necessary to remove a good deal more than 2 in. before he 
entered the house where the burglary was effected. The 
magistrate, however, assured him that he could be charged 
with stealing the 
slates, but there 
were other 
matters to be 
gone into first. 


Earrings 


[A correspondent in a daily paper states that 
the wearing of earrings is a cure for weak sight.] 


To pierce the ears of maidens fair 


_ A Bald-Headed 
Club. —America 
is always to the 


Seems barbarous beyond excuses, 
And yet some feople will declare 
That earrings really have their uses. 


fore when cranks 
are uppermost. 
The latest club 
in the United 
States is one of 
bald-headed men, 
and its rules are 
as stringent as 
the importance of 
the subject would 
lead one to ex- 
pect. One stray 
hair, last rem- 


nant of former : 
hirsute glories, is sufficient to blackball a candidate for 


membership. Senator Hanna was almost refused election 
for this reason, but an exception was made in his case, 
while less celebrated applicants have secured election by 
forcibly plucking out their few remaining hairs. We have 
often heard of ‘‘the bald-headed row in the stalls”’ at 
which all the sallies of the stage imgénu are aimed, but this 
is the first time that the possessors of the shining domes 
have banded themselves together in club membership. 


Out Timbuctoo or Lado way, 

Made out of cowries strung together, 
‘They are a costume tout complet- 

Though small protection from the weather. 


While for weak sight they seem to be 
A cure to which no other’s second— 
A homeopathic remedy 
Since they as eyesores must be reckoned. 


But why stop there if this be true? 
If rings in ears our sight are clearing, 
Let all our girls wear nose rings too 
And thus improve upon the ’earing! 


An Unpopular Celebration.—The Prince of Rampore has a 
peculiar method of celebrating the birth of a daughter to the 
ruling house. He issues an edict when the daughter is born 
that a sum of money be deducted from every state employé 
equal to one week’s pay, which is expended in paying for the 
expenses in connection/with the general rejoicings. 


THEATRICALS DURING THE TUNBRIDGE. WELLS CRICKET WEEK 
ORGANISED BY MR. ALEN MACKINNON 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—A. Mackinnon, Mrs. F. 
Foster, Mr. P, Lee, Mrs. C. Crutchley, Miss M. Evans Gordon; seated: the 


Hon. W. H. Goschen, Mr, A. Ellis 
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THE COWES WEEK—SNAPSHOTS OF THE YACHTS. 


CROSSING THE LINE 


1, BEATING UP 2. AT ANCHOR 3. LANDING 
4. WATCHING THE RACING ' 5. THE FAMOUS CASTLE AT COWES 
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COWES WEEK—AT THE CLUBHOUSE OF THE R. Y. S. 


YACHT STARTERS IN THE CLUBHOUSE AT THE CLUBHOUSE 
The Marquis of Ormonde and Captain Orr-Ewing The Marquis of Ormonde and Mr. Montagu Guest 


Cribb 


ON THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON SALUTING BATTERY—SALUTING THE KING 


0 243 a 
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THE M.C.C. AND THE 


Nee in the history of the game 
has anything evoked such wide 
interest as the composition of the side 


which the M.C.C. are next month 
despatching to Australia. But the 
forthcoming tour has stirred issues far 
greater than the mere selection, so that 
for good or evil, apart from the success 
or failure of our men, this is an epoch- 
making date in cricket. 

So keen has been the extent to 
which personalities have been dragged 
in—to the regret of all moderate men 
—that the questidn of the captaincy 
has to thousands overshadowed the 
new political situation created by Mr. 
Chamberlain. Two modest and cap- 
able young cricketers have been thrust 
into a rivalry not of their own making 
which during its temporary importance 
recalls the struggle between Gladstone 
and Disraeli before the Midlothian 
campaign, 

The committee of the M.C.C. in 
response to a general desire both in 
England and Australia decided to send 
a side under their own auspices to the 
antipodes and can have created no 
genuine surprise by offering the cap- 
taincy to Mr. P. F. Warner. They were free to select whoever they 
considered best. But it was argued that they should have first 
consulted the cricketer who had been the English leader in the 
last fifteen test matches, especially as he had the highest average 
of any batsman who has gone to Australia added to an unparalleled 
experience of colonial cricket, and his own prowess is to-day unim- 
paired as was proved iter alia by his superb exhibition for the 
Gentlemen. 

The reasons for this overlooking have been generally and 
irresponsibly debated. The bare fact remains that Mr. MacLaren 
did not subsequently see his way to accepting a place under an 
amateur younger than himself who had never played in a test match 
and who was not a county captain. By this decision English 
cricket has suffered an irreparable loss. It must not be forgotten 
that he wrote to Australia saying he could not bring a team this 
year. This was when Mr. Warner was in the colonies, and on being 
asked to bring a side he advised Major Wardill to again appeal to 
the M.C.C. 

All the vexed questions connected with paid amateurism and the 
legitimate expenses of amateurs have been hideously stirred. These 
things had simmered before county committees, had been reprobated 
by a few of us who knew the evil yet could offer no adequate 
remedy, but now that these difficult problems are being widely dis- 
cussed half the facts both gvo and cox. cannot be published. Hence 
severe judgment must be deprecated or at least postponed. 

An utterly unjustifiable attack has been made upon Lord Hawke 
because he advised the Yorkshire committee to release Hirst and 
Rhodes for the M.C.C. tour after refusing to do so for that of 
Mr. MacLaren. But the distinction must be perfectly obvious 
between what should be a national team and one which is a private 
speculation. To pretend that Lord Hawke’s former action was out 
of any rivalry between Red and White Rose or from any personal 
motive against Mr. MacLaren is absurd. He would equally have 
refused to advise permission being granted to the profess‘onals to go 
with Mr. Warner or any other private individual. That is the plain 
truth which ought to have been obvious to all considering the public- 
spirited career of the great Yorkshire sportsman. 

It does not seem to be apprehended that at the antipodes the 
tour is regarded solely as a commercial speculation which it is hoped 
may re-establish the unsatisfactory financial position of Australian 
cricket, therefore the proposal that as our side could not be repre- 
sentative it should be called M.C.C. and Ground, involving the 
shirking of test matches, would have proved unfeasible even had 
it been seriously entertained. The English captain ought, however, 
t» firmly refuse to allow his men to be exploited in too many 


TEAM 
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FOR AUSTRALIA 
By Home Gordon. 


up-country games and should never, 
allow them to play on matting wickets 
for a week before a test match. 

To us who are members of the 
M.C.C. and who have grown up under 
the shadow of that Mecca of the world 
of cricket it comes as a shock to learn 
that thousands of sportsmen in this 
country are questioning the authority of 
M.C.C. itself. The old order is indeed 
changing when many of the cricketing 
community are asking by what right 
the committee of M.C.C. exercises any 
function apart from managing the affairs 
of the club in St. John’s Wood. 

This treason, as we regard it, 
has been partially fostered by irrita- 
bility over the mystery about the invi- 
tations. Whilst the committee of 
M.C.C. considered the tour a matter 
connected with the club, and one on 
which they desired to make their 
arrangements before making any an- 
nouncement, the public was consumed 
with curiosity to obtain the earliest pos- 
sible intelligence about what seemed 
to the community an affair of national 
importance. Thus more ill feeling was 
aroused than that committee have any 
conception.. A further regrettable feature is that much needless vexa- 
tion has been inflicted on the committee, which whilst earnestly strivins 
to do the best possible for the interests of the game do not always. 
recognise the force of the new feelings current to-day. From my 
personal knowledge I am aware how high is the ideal of the com- 
mittee and how conscientiously its members bear the burden of 
authority. But the very loyalty of their friends prevents its mem- 
bers from realising the popular emotions of that larger world of 
cricketers with which they are never brought in contact. A pro- 
minent county cricketer said to me, “‘ England could not be governed 
by a committee of the Upper House. We want the popular element 
to have a seat on the board of cricket authority.” Which means 
that the committee of M.C.C. when acting as rulers of the world of 
cricket have no advisory representatives of either press or public apart 
from M.C.C. Yet the press has been the main agency in popularis- 
ing cricket, and the public are as keen as the members for the best 
standard of the game. Democracy is to-day knocking at the door of 
the oligarchy of cricket. 

Hirst is, of course, the backbone of the side. On him we fix our 
hopes. ‘To-day he is a magnificent cricketer, far greater than when 
he sailed with Mr. Stoddart’s first combination, and he emphatically 
furnishes the one-man” element. Naturally the Australians want 
to see Rhodes, but apart from the fact that this summer his bowling 
only on occasions has attained its old standard many more illustrious . 
judges than myself have been convinced he will be absolutely 
innocuous on colonial wickets. This criticism appears to still more- 
emphatically apply to the bowling of both Relf and Arnold—the 
latter principally efficacious on a broken wicket—though both are- 
capable county batsmen. 

At the time of writing Iam not aware if Mr. C. B. Fry will go. 
If he do so he should prove a tower of strength to the team—to-day- 
he is the greatest bat in England—and we shall fervently hope that 
he will be able to adapt his powerful methods to Australian exigencies 
and so refute the impression taken back by the colonial side last. 
season that he is not seen at his best on the biggest occasions. 
Hayward should again be a sure rock of defence, and it is indeed a 
matter for congratulation that Tyldesley bas sent in his acceptance. 
The inclusion of this valuable batsman will set the seal on our 
formidable batting. 

Far too much acrimony has been gratuitously imported into all 
which concerns the initiative of the tour. If the bowling on paper- 
looks inadequate the all-round excellence of the team induces us 
to hope in the result of stamina, wherein should lie our strength. 
Fervently let me wish that the cricketers may depart in peace andy 
return victorious. 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 
P. F. WARNER, R. W. NICHOLLS, C. J. BURNUP 
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MANNERS FOR BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. 


A PUZZLE 


Tuere are about a thousand things 
I'm not allowed to do; 

Most everything I’m fondest of 
I'm told is wrong —are you? 


FRANKNESS 


They say, « Please don't do that, my child!” 
They say, “ You must n't, dear |” 

I hope sometime I'‘l] learn what's right, 

‘For now it seems so queer ! 


Wuen you are talking, I expect 
You'd-better hold your head erect! 
Please look me squarely in the eye 
Unless ‘you're telling me a lie. 

For if you crouch and, look askance, 
Regarding me with sidelong glance, 
I'll think it is a Goop I see 

Who is afraid to look at me! 


BORROWED PLUMES THE GOOP PICNIC 


Don’t try on the wraps, Q oy ea, ee 
The bonnets and caps Ve Q)7 WY 
Of company coming to call! 


Admire, if you please, 
But garments like these 


Should always teal safe in the hall! etn ll Y tana i ZX eA 


Tuey came to the best sort of place for a rest, 
On the grass, with the trees overhead, 
They sat down in a bunch and they opened their 
lunch, 
And they had a be-autiful spread ! 


And when they were done, and they ’d had all their 
fun, : 
They proved they were Goops, or were blind; 
For they picked up their wraps and they left all their 
scraps 
For the wext picnic party to find! 


TEE SAIPAN ke 
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THE CONCLUSIONS OF BANDOLINE. By El—n—r GI-n. 


a wonderful roofed-in riding school. 
Ah! the contrast of this refined home 
of Persian distinction with Bung- 
ville! I stayed there three weeks as 
Menelaus missed the train, 

I have just received a wire from 
the foreman of the jury. Menelaus 
is dead. He died of terror while 
empanelled accelerated by intempe- 
rance. Ido not grieve. I will erect 
a drinking fountain to his memory 
as the most suitable monument to 
his virtues. I have now been at 
Scarborough three months. I am 
unhappy. I am alone. I am the 
owner of more iron pigs than any 
woman in the world. 

I will distract myself. I will 
leave my seclusion, I will go to 
the Hippodrome. As I enter the 
applause is deafening. In the midst 
of the arena is Omar, the Boneless 
Prince of Persia, tied in a true lover’s 
knot, his renowned feat inherited 
from thousands of ancestors. . . 
When I return to consciousness a 
few days later I am in his arms. 
“You will marry me, little Bung?” 
he says. “ Yes,” I reply, “but I 


Of all that vulgar crew he is the only one who can shoot backwards 


t is our first shoot. 


must ask one thing. How long 
were you with that sainted lady at 
St; Pancras?’? ‘Only a week,” 
he answers, ‘‘the tenderness of our consciences would not permit of 


Thousands of birds have been sent down the day before from a longer sojourn; besides, the duke was my best friend to whom 
Leadenhall Market both alive and dead. I owed all.” And so with every scruple satisfied I enter a new 
Menelaus is determined the “bag” should be gigantic, and if you world —the world of love! of distinction! of poetry! My old bung- 


are rich this seems a simple way of accomplishing it. 


tidden self has disappeared, and my prince in all his winsome 


We are a party of twenty-four, twelve guns and twelve women- suppleness fills my horizon for evermore, 


kind, of a rather mixed description. 

Prince Omar is here, and he 
never misses an opportunity of 
ridiculing with his exquisite wit the 
amazing vulgarity of everything. 
For this I am very grateful as it 
not only shows his wonderful breed- 
ing and extraordinary goodness of 
heart but it saves me thel trouble 
of doing it; this being, of course, 
necessaty merely to show the diffe- 
rence in our positions, 

He tolerates my pigmaker, 
though, of course, showing him how 
disgusting he thinks him. He, poor 
ignorant, resents this! How ridicu- 
lous. When one sees them standing 
together one can hardly believe they 
_ belong to the same human family! 
My Prince, slight as a reed! one 
can pull him through one’s waist 
belt! Menelaus, mon dieu! but he 
resembles the Christmas pudding. 

Prince Omar is the only one of 
all that vulgar crew who can shoot 
backwards, 

I can see Menelaus is jealous of 
this; he pretends it is easy. ‘“‘Do 
it thyself,” I say. Between tea and 
dinner Prince Omar and I meet in 
the boot-hole, where alone we can 
have privacy, and there we read 
aloud “elegant extracts” while he 
brushes my hair or combs my eye- 
lashes. What a mind! What 
subtlety of touch! 

Menelaus has been called to the 
gtand jury. He fears, He trembles, 
“Courage,” I say, “thou must serve 
thy country.” He weeps. Prince 
Omar has invited us to his ancestral 
home called Barnums. It is quite 
unique in its way, and he has a 
marvellous collection of freaks and 


Tied in a true lover’s knot was Omar, the Boneless Prince of Persia 
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THE RIVER. SEASON THAT FAILED 


Snapshots of the Thames Between the Showers. 


The old mill at Shiplake 


A Disastrous Season.— 
Ruinous as was the 
summer of 1892 to boat- 
keepers on the Thames 
the present summer has 
been still more disastrous. 
May was a month of 
deluges, the first half of 
June was punctuated by 
persistent floods, then 
came one hot week in 
July, and more deluges. Picnicking, boating, and 
fishing are fast becoming mere memories as far as the 
Thames is concerned. The one remaining gleam of 
consolation is that the weather prophet, who foretold 
the storms and floods of May, June, and July, has pro- 
mised us some fine weather in August, but as the said 
fine weather is to be in the nature of a heat wave there 
is not much for jaded Londoners to look forward to. 


Sonning Parade 


Railway Station Accidents.—The recent railway acci- 
dent near Glasgow recalls some other accidents that took 
place at terminus stations. Some time ago in Dublin, 
at Harcourt Street Station, the terminus of the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, an engine ran clean 
through the walls of the station and 
landed into the street beyond, though 
so far as I can recollect no one was 
killed. A year or soagoat Queens- 
town the engine of a goods train 
ploughed its way through the stop- 
ping buffers of the terminus, making 
a complete wreck of the station. 


the 


Folly Bridge, Oxford 


an altogether wrong direction. 
required, not pleasure vehicles for millionaires. 
come a disaster that will raise a riot. 


TE TABLE R 


Not Made in Heaven.—There is a fine thoroughness about the 


way they do things in Mexico. 


Miguel Escobedo of Cholulu in 


the state of Puebla hardly found in matrimony that peace which 
should come if marriages, as the proverb says, are made in Heaven. 
After long and bitter quarrelling with his wife the couple decided 
to settle their differences once and for all by fighting a duel without 


seconds or witnesses. 


Armed with revolvers the husband and 


wife took positions in a room in their house and fired simul- 
taneously. The aim of the adversaries reflects the greatest credit 


Backwater 
at Maple- 
durham 


Nag’s Head Hotel, Abingdon Bridge 


motorists and Mr. Long. 
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on their training in the use of fire- 
arms. The woman was shot through 
the brain and killed instantaneously. 
The man was shot through the head 
also and lived only long enough to 
tell about the duel but refused to 
divulge the cause of the trouble. It 
is to be hoped that the couple did 
not meet in the next world after so 
exciting an exit from this one as 
the harmony would be likely to be 
disturbed by so strenuous a pair. 


Wittenham Clump from Day's Lock 


The Speed Limit.—The 
fate of the Motor Car Bill 
will probably hinge upon 
the decision of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the 
speed limit. The promoters 
of the bill are strongly 
opposed to any speed re- 
striction and had decided 
some time ago to block the 
bill from their side if any 
clause restricting speed was 


inserted, but it is possible some compromise may be arrived at between 
There is evidently a strong feeling 
in Parliament against letting motorists fly at express speed all over the 
country, and not even Mr, Long’s eloquence will persuade people that 
this can be done with safety to either motorists or non-motorists. 
is a belief among M.P.’s that the motor industry is being developed in 
Cheap motor ’buses and waggons are 


There 


But some day there will 


LHE TALLER. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


nter-club matches are now a very general 
feature on fixture cards and form not the 
least interesting events in the calendar of 
clubs. The constant change of green and, what 
is equally important, of opponents which 
those who play in club matches experience 
has a much more salutary effect in raising the 
standard of individual play than the ordinary 
round of monthly, bogey, and other silver or 
electro-plated events played for on the home 
green against familiar opponents. 


nter-club contests also lead to the exchange 
of much pleasant social intercourse, but 
there is one point in which these matches 
leave something to be desired. A great laxity 
is observable in the selection of players to 
represent particular clubs. There is a growing 
practice of playing indiscriminately for any 
club of which one happens to be a member. 


H. W. Beveridge 


LX point that is often debated in this con- 

nection is whether honorary members 
should play in inter-club matches. Some 
clubs have made a rule expressly forbidding 
the practice, and doubtless it would be an easy 
matter for weak clubs to elect as honorary 
members a number of strong players for the 
sole purpose of playing them in club matches. 
But this is a scheme that would defeat itself, 
since any club adopting it would very soon 
find that its challenges would evoke no 
response. Looking to the difficulty there 
usually is in getting a team together it seems 
a pity for clubs to deprive themselves of the 
services of their honorary members and to 
debar them from one of the most enjoyable 
features of club goif. 


Goes meditating a continental holiday in 
August or September could not do better 


T. M. Hunter 


arranged. Qualifying rounds will be played 
in the various districts covered by the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association, and the finals 
will be played at Sunningdale in September. 


“Tr he team of the Oxford and Cambridge 

Golfing Society, which is to play a series 
of matches against representative teams of 
United States golfers, sailed from Liverpool 
on Saturday, July 31. We give a photograph 
of the team taken on board the Mayflower 
just before starting. Although unfortunately 
deprived of the services of many of the best 


~ players the society’s team is yet a fairly strong 


one, and its performances are being looked 
forward to with keen interest both at home 


and in the States. 

“The past few weeks have seen a great 
number of new golf balls put on the 

market, and it must be admitted that many 


J. L. Low (captain) D. F. Ranson 


It is surely anomalous to find a player winning 
or losing a pocketful of holes for one club 
against another of which he is equally a 
member. 


fe difficulty of getting a representative 

team togéther at a given date is doubt- 
less the reason for this want of coherence and 
consistency in inter-club teams, Hard-worked 
secretaries are fain to content themselves with 
such men as are available without too curiously 
scanning their qualifications, but the laxity 
referred to deprives these contests of any 
meaning as tests of inter-club strength and 
prevents the growth of that spirit of healthy 
rivalry which makes a club strong. 


partial cure for the anomaly would be to 
make it compulsory where a player be- 

longs to both clubs that he should play for the 
club of which he has been longest a member. 


J. A. T. Bramston 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY’S GOLF TEAM FOR AMERICA 


than go to Ostend and take their golf clubs 
with them. The fine new golf course at Le 
Coq-sur-Mer is now open and there are to be 
weekly competitions for handsome prizes every 
week up to September 8. The golf course is 
reached in a few minutes from Ostend, and 
there is a fine asphalt road for motors and 
cycles, due to the enterprise and generosity of 
the King of the Belgians, all the way to Le Coq. 
There is excellent accommodation at Le Coq 
itself, which is a charming seaside place. Any 
golfer who thinks of going should write to the 
secretary, Ostend Golf Club, Le Coq-sur-Mer, 
near Ostend, and he will receive all necessary 
information. 


‘ ] t is satisfactory to learn that the conditions, 


under which £200 are generously offered 
by the Mews of the World for competition 
amongst professional golfers, have now been 
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N. F. Hunter 


of them are little, if any, inferior to the origi- 
nal types of rubber-filled ball which have 
hitherto monopolised attention, It seems 
probable that it will not be long before we 
have new principles applied to the construc- 
tion of filled balls that will give at least as 
good results as the rubber-filled balls, 


o[ehe great weakness of the rubber-cored 

balls has always been the brittleness of 
the outer shell of gutta-percha, and the manu- 
facturers seem to be unable to remedy the 
defect. To thicken the shell means to sacrifice 
the extra length to which they can be driven, 
The problem is to get a core so much more 
elastic that it will permit of a thicker shell 
being used. If the problem can be solved in 
this way it will probably be found that a much 
better ball for approaching and putting will be 
the result. 
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THE POPE THAT IS 
And the Popes that Might Have Been. 


The central illustration represents Pope Pius X., who as Cardinal Sarto was Patriarch of Venice. The two portraits above the Pope represent, on the right, Cardinal Gotti, 
who at the first ballot received seventeen votes; on the left Cardinal Rampolla, who received twenty-four. Below, on the right, is Cardinal di Pietro, who received three 
votes; and on the left Cardinal Vannutelli, who received four. At the final election the figures ran as follows: Sarto, fifty votes; Rampolla, ten votes; Gotti, two votes 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


i: is a curious fact that in this feverish age of so-called 

progress—this time of strain and competition as the 
newspapers are fond of calling it—one has only to step aside 
a few yards from the main thoroughfares to be back in a 
past age of quiet and peace, slow-moving and ruminating 
thought, and absolute ignorance of the intense value of time. 
Two or three miles from a railway station are quite enough 
to shut a visitor off from the fever of life though not, 
perhaps, from the fret, for one is at first always speculating 
on what will happen to the world when deprived of one’s 
own superior sagacity. In the time necessary for forwarding 
letters from town the universe may be wrecked. But some- 
how or other, as Mr. W. S. Gilbert put'it long ago, it rolls on. 


t is not far to go, just half-an-hour by the coach or 
an hour’s easy walk from the station, up one long slope 
and down another between the smoothly-rounded, flat-topped 
hills of Hardy’s Wessex; there is a glimpse of diamond- 
dusted blue sea here and there down a green valley, and the 
telegraph wires run on along the dusty high road, but you 
feel sure that they are only there for show. The stone-built, 
thatched, or tiled cottages have mostly been there for a 
century or two, and if a staring brick monstrosity or two 
have been added of late years you need not look at them. For 
shops—a modest baker, a more ostentatious butcher, a large 
grocer, a humble little post office. Newspapers one hardly 
ever sees; the people do not seem to wish to know who is 
going to be Pope though there is a convent near. There is 
no talk of “passive resistance,” and auctioneers are still 
insured at ordinary rates. Life drowses on in tolerable 
contentment though the fruit has failed again. But near the 
sei fruit is seldom of much value. 


Bi dwellers in these quiet places must live long. You 

may be desirous, let us say, of hiring a vehicle of sorts 
to convey you to some neighbouring metropolis of 3,000 or 
4,000 inhabitants along an alternation of slopes that must be 
walled up and slopes that are too steep to trot down. You 
go to a farmhouse standing off the main road or down a 
lane and lean on a gate while you hail a small boy doing 
nothing in particular in the yard. You instruct himas to your 
needs, and he after a blank stare understands and declares 
that he ‘ will ask father.’’ This seems re>sonable, and you 
wait till ‘‘ father,” a man of thirty, comes out dusty and 
gaitered to hear what you want. Having gathered what 
you wish he declares his intention of ‘‘ asking father.’ This, 
again, seems not unreasonable; doubtless the head of the 
family must pronounce on the use of the animals attached 
to the establishment. But when a_ broad-shouldered 
countryman with a ragged fringe of white round his almost 
circular face comes and huskily informs you that he doesn’t 
know if you can have the trap but will ‘ask father,” when 
that patriarch comes in you feel there is something un- 
canny about this longevity, and that somewhere in the 
lonely hills you would find hundreds of other fathers of 
families up to the ancestor who drove the ‘“‘ West Welsh” 
out of the homestead—if he did—and persisted in living till 
the twentieth century to settle whether or not you are to be 
trusted with-a pony only less ancient than himself. As you 
have not lately been looking up the language of Cerdic, to 
say nothing of that of Alfred the Great (not the present 
laureate, but his hero), you recoil from an interview and 
seek elsewhere for a donkey less guarded by fathers. 


Ane in fact you do not wonder greatly at the patriarchal 

survivals of the village. Ina day or two you are lost 
to the busy world. The morning’s walk, the afternoon 
stroll, the evening games, and more and most especially the 
meals—these are the main topics of interest. The fiscal 
problem of the day is how to get a sufficient and yet 
economical joint from the limited resources of the local 
butcher. The bread tax is as nothing beside the question 
of securing a cake that is not too doughy. The fruits of 
the entente cordiale are forgotten when the visitors to the 
village try, with more or less success, to obtain plums or 
pears from an itinerant merchant without being too out- 
rageously swindled. The question of merchant shipping, 
the perils and troubles of London transit, dwindle to 
nothing ; but it becomes a matter of life and death to have 
a parcel of groceries forwarded over the three miles that 
sever the old world from the new. 
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By Adrian Ross. 
are the same human beings as we were centuries 


\\ Je 

, aga. We have acquired a few new ideas and a 
great many new tricks and. tcols, but given a little tme 
to adjust our language we could get on in the past 
centuries. They had their compensations. Men had no 
newspapers, but they had faith; they bad only manuscript 
books, but th y read ‘them; they had no iron girders, but 
they could build with stone; they could not rush round the 
world in forty days, but they could get more excitement out 
of a ride into the next county than we can out of a globe- 
trotting expedition. There were whole centuries when on 
any day or night foreign foes or pirates might beach their 
boats on any shingle slope and push up any green valley to 
plunder and fire the village. You have to go to the Riff 
coast or the China seas for that sensation now. Without 
being any more moral we are more legal in our methods of 


warfare. 
M2 is one of the most interesting of the domesticated 
animals, and in former times and even now in the 
backward classes of civilised states he has often lapsed 
into his original wildness. Civilised man is a domesticated 
animal that has been taught to gamble. His daily life 
tends to hold less and less of uncertainty in its necessary 
elements, so he is constrained to invent uncertainties for 
himself, otherwise he sinks into the contented calm of the 
cattle. In old days his life had possibilities of plague, 
famine, robbery, war, accidents of road and sea and field, 
past providing against. Nay, he might be taken for a 
wizard or a heretic, excommunicated or burnt, when he had 
risen in the morning at peace with mankind and even with 
the Church. Now it is the Church that sues to him for a 
subscription. 


“pie is a certain amount of gambling in agriculture and 

the breeding of cattle and sheep, but it is a slow game 
and takes a great deal of learning. To keep up with this 
alert age you must have a certain degree of fever. You 
must work at high tension, dash from place to place at top 
speed, plunge down the slopes or rattle up them, leaving 
the Wessex roads dense from bank to bank with white dust 
reeking of the petroleum of a motor car. Ina day you tear 
through a county, and if your brakes do not refuse to act 
going down a mile gradient of one in six you may whisk 
back to town to plunge into society or rush abroad to find 
your feverish fellows riding the steam roundabout of con- 


tinental travel. 
Gees yet if you do not go the pace for a while, if you cut 
yourself off from the rush of the age and deliberately 
live the quiet, monotonous life of the fields and faims, one 
thing surprises you when you go back—nothing has hap- 
pened since you went away. You have been gone a week, 
a fortnight, perhaps a month, and yet men are discussing 
the same questions, singing the same songs, going to the 
same plays, and falsely asserting that they have read the 
same books. It is a humiliating and yet acomforting thing 
to feel how very little you matter and how very little other 
people matter too. Here you have been out of the world 
for weeks and the others rushing on at their swiftest; yet 
you have lost no ground and they have gained none. 


Green hills that rise to the heather, 
Green corn, and coppice, and lea, 

And the warmth of the summer weather, 
And a stray breeze up from the sea, 


The ribbon of white road yonder 
Goes over the rim of down, 

But I have no will to wander 
On the way to the little town. 


To the little town and the station, 
And the beat of the trains that start 
Like a pulse of the far vibration 
Of the city’s fevered heart. 


But here is the corn and clover, 
And here the woods and the sea, 

And the earth turns over and over; 
But what does it matter to me? 
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The Poet Laureate. Mr. Alfred Austin. at Home. 
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Mr. Alfred Austin was appointed Poet Laureate in succession to Lord Tennyson after a long interval, Tennyson having died in 1892, while Mr. Austin did 

not receive the laurel crown from Lord Salisbury until 1896. The present Poet Laureate is a Yorkshireman, having been born at Headingley, Leeds, in 

1835. He has written many books in prose as well as in verse, one of the most popular of his works being entitled ‘‘ The Garden that | Love.’’ This 

was a description of Swinford Old Manor, Ashford, Kent, where this portrait of the Laureate has been specially taken by ‘‘The Tatler”? photographer, 
Mr. Hodsoll. A volume of selections from Mr. Austin's poems was made some years ago by William Watson 
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A Great Picture.—It willbe sadnews J- 
to all lovers of art that one of the 
most famous pictures in the world, 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘“‘ Last Supper,” 
is at last completely effaced. This 
great picture was painted by Leonardo about 1500 on 
the wall of the refectory of the church of Santa Maria 
at Milan. The church is in a low, damp situation and 
was constantly flooded, and the continual humidity in 
the walls by slow degrees disintegrated the great painting. 
For the last two centuries matters got steadily worse 
in spite of everything being done to arrest the decay 
of the famous picture. The temperature was artificially 
regulated, the wall was heated to drive out the damp, but 
all to no avail; the cracks continued to widen and the 
paint to peel off in flakes and gradually, the picture has faded 
out until now the eyes of the Saviour, which curiously 
enough were the last features to survive the general decay, 
have finally disappeared. It was in the refectory, under 
this glorious picture, that Napoleon’s cavalry stabled their 
horses in 1796. 


*“*Fruits of the Sea.’’ 
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Settling a Dispute.-—_Now that the 
drowning season is upon us it is 
interesting to hear of the practical 
experiment made by two Viennese ladies 
at present staying close to the Lake 
of Geneva. They had an argument as to whether or 
no a woman who fell into the water in full walking 
costume would be aided or impeded by her clothes. The 
argument, as often happens between feminine disputants, 
led to a quarrel and the quarrel to a wager, which with 
feminine promptitude the ladies determined to decide 
at once. They therefore jumped straight away into the 
lake, and the onlookers thinking it was a double suicide 
promptly rushed for boats. The ladies, however, in true 
sporting spirit declined to be rescued until they had swum 
a considerable distance and only gave up when they were in 
imminent danger of drowning from the dead weight of their 
clinging garments. They both agreed when they reached 
the shore that skirts, corsets, and boots do not make up an 
ideal swimming outfit in spite of the well-known buoyancy 
of the water of the Lake of Geneva. 


“FRUITS OF THE SEA” 


By V. Demont-Breton. 


Exhibited at the Paris Saion 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Lord and Lady Fever- 
sham.—Princess Henry of 
Battenberg is not by any 
means the first member of 
the Royal Family who 
has been the guest of 
Lord and Lady Feversham 
at Duncombe Park. Last 
year, for example, they 
entertained the Duke of 
Cambridge. They usually 
spend the autumn at Dun- 
combe and their parties 
there are always large 
and generally distin- 
Lord Fever- 


sham is a fine old agri- 


guished. 


culturist well over seventy 
and is always ready to 
place his park at the dis- 
posal of the Yorkshire 
brigade for their annual 
camp. 


splendid views, 


There are some 
by the 
way, from Duncombe 
Park, right over Ryedale 
to the moors above Kirby- 
moorside, and ona clear 
day one can even see 
Scarborough in the dis- 
tance, Though she enter- MADAME 
tains a little in London 
as well as in Yorkshire 
Lady Feversham is not at all weil known 
to the crowd, but her daughters are famous 
for their beauty. It would be difficult, indeed, 
'o find more charming women than Lady 
Helen Vincent, Lady Cynthia Graham, and 
Lady Ulrica Duncombe. The loveliest of all, 
however, was the late Duchess of Leinster, 
whose sad death a few years ago was such a 


loss to society. 


Lady Helmsley.—The heir to the Fever- 
sham earldom is Viscount Helmsley, grand- 
son of the present peer and only brother of 
the handsome Mrs. Gervase-Beckett, a young 
hussar of four-and-twenty with his laurels yet 
to win. His mother, Lady Helmsley, kept 
her birthday on August 1. She is a sister of 
Lord Shrewsbury and Lady Londonderry, and 
has been twice married. Her first husband, 
Lord Helmsley, died on Christmas Eve 
twenty-one years ago. Her second is Captain 
Hugh Owen. She has her house in Pont Street, 
where she spends a good deal of time, but on 
the whole she prefers the country and hunts 
regularly down in Leicestershire, where she is 
very popular. Like all the Talbots she is 
fond of horseflesh and is an admirable rider 
She 
was badly burned by accident last year, by 


whether in the Row or across country. 


the way, and was laid up for some time. 


a 


Week by Week. 


MUSSURUS—THE WIFE OF THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 


Bridge in Dublin.—A correspondent in- 
forms me that bridge, among the gentler sex 
at all events, has never attained the same 
popularity in Dublin as it has in this country. 
If this is really the case the fair sex in the 
Irish capital might, perhaps, find if they 
studied the game more closely that bridge is 
a more interesting pastime than they fancy 
it to be, and that of all games of chance it is 
the one which retains all its interest without 
staking a farthing on the game. My corre- 
spondent evidently imagines that every woman 
who plays bridge must be a gambler. This is 
a most erroneous impression. The woman 
who cannot play bridge without playing for 
money would probably find it just as necessary 
to gamble at ping-pong. 


Lord Hothfield.-- Of the two places owned 
by Lord Hothfield, Appieby Castle in West- 
moreland is by far the more interesting. 
the possession of that 
powerful family the Earls of Cumberland. 
Lord and Lady Hothfield will go there for the 
autumn, where they will give a series of enter- 
tainments and house parties. Lord Hothfield’s 
eldest son married a sister of the present Earl 


It was once in 


of Huntingdon, whose youngest sister it will 
be remembered was recently married to Mr. 
William Bass. 
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Cowes Week.— 
Scarcely royal 
Ireland over— 
only be de- 
scribed as an unqualified 


was the 
tour in 


which can 


success—when his Majesty 


and Queen Alexardra 
arrived at Cowes for the 
week that promises to be 
a very brilliant function 
number of 


though the 


yachts in the roads is 
perhaps hardly up to the 
the 
Britannia Nas come in 
will 
and anchored near 


average. Though 


she not race this 
year, 
the King’s yacht is the 
Kaiser’s J/eteor. Society 
is well represented, includ- 
well-k nown 


ing such 


people as the Princess 
Radziwill, Lord and Lady 
Llangattock, the Duke of 
Somerset, and the Duke 
of Leeds. 

Royal Residence in 
Ireland.—A natural result 
of the King’s visit to Ire- 
land 


again the 


has been to raise 
question of 

establishing a permanent 
royal residence in the sister isle. Lord Dudley 
has proved an exceptional success in a 
position that has never had the sympathies 
or liking of the Irish people, and perhaps 
no one would understand better than the 
present Viceroy the reason why the vice- 
regal system has failed. There can be no 
doubt but that the continued presence of some 
member of the Royal Family in Dublin would 
bring the Irish people into closer touch with 
the Sovereign and make the present loyal 


outburst an abiding sentiment. 


The End of the Season.—The deserted 
state of the Park marks the close of what has 
been one of the most brilliant seasons on 
record for many years. 
sence of the Court in London for the past few 


The continued pre- 


months contributed largely to the success of 
the season and kept London very full, but 
the end has arrived and people are fleeing 
It has 
been a season of many brilliant marriages, 


away to all quarters of the globe. 


and last week witnessed a number of interest- 
ing weddings, including that of Mr. Charles 
Villiers to Lady Kathleen Cole. The wedding 
was a quiet one, there being no bridesmaids. 
Among the givers of presents were the Duke 
and Duchess of Portland, Lord and Lady 
Shaftesbury, and the Duchess of Teck, 
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Langyfier 


A YOUNG IRISH BEAUTY 


Miss Eileen Guinness, a granddaughter of the late Stacey Marks, R.A. 
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Royal Movements.—There is no prospect 
that the King will be present at the Doncaster 
meeting this year; at that time he will be 
in Scotland at Balmoral for deerstalking. It 
is now some years since his Majesty has 
attended this meeting, at which at former 
periods he used to be as regular a figure as 
at Ascot or Goodwood. The Braemar Gather- 
ing will be timed, if possible, so as to fall in 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. — 


A Magnificent Shooting Party. — Lord 
and Lady Tweeddale will to-morrow receive a 
large party of guests for the beginning of the 
shooting season at Yester House. 


Lord 


BERLIN’S ROTTEN ROW 


The German Emperor has long been anxious to establish a Rotten Row in Berlin. 


The photograph 


shows Count Alversleben driving a four-in-hand in the Sieges-Allee 


with the visit of the King and Queen to 
Balmoral. In any case it will be under the 
patronage of the King and Queen, Princess 
Victoria, and the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 
It will take place in the Forest of Mar and 
not at Balmoral. When the King arrives at 
Balmoral he will find that the lodges and 
cottages planned and ordered last year are 
mostly finished. 


At Duff House.—Duff House has been 
longer in the Duke of Fife’s family than the 
Forest of Mar property. The latter originally 
belonged to the Earls of Mar, whereas Duff 
House may be regarded as the original home 
of the Duffs. The duke likes it and would 
spend more time there, but the climate is 
rather too keen for the duchess, and she 
prefers Mar Lodge. However, she is quite 
ready to spend a few weeks in August there 
before moving on to Mar Lodge for the * royal 
season.” Duff is a fine building, square in 
shape, and in the French castellated style. 
The Deveron flows through the grounds and 
the Moray Firth is quite near. There are 
many very interesting relics of the Jacobite 
times and invasions, some of which are to go 
to the Jacobite exhibition that Lord Lovat is 
getting up. 


A Lovely Grosvenor. — Now that the 
yachting season is very nearly over and the 
visiting and shooting seasons are beginning 
Lady Ormonde and Lady Constance Butler 
will soon set out on a round of visits which 
will last for some weeks. It is some years 
since the late Sir John Millais painted 
his portrait of Lady Ormonde as a lovely 
young bride, but she is still extraordinarily 
like it—in a maturer way. Her daughter, 
Lady Constance, has inherited much of her 
mother’s beauty as, indeed, has the other 
sister, Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew. They are 
both fe/zte. Lady Constance is devoted to 
dogs and especially to pugs. Lady Ormonde 
was the favourite daughter of the late Duke of 
Westminster. 


Tweeddale’s moors on the Lammermuir 
usually yield very large bags, but this year the 
weather has been terribly against the birds. 
However, whatever the sport may be, the visit 
cannot fail to be charming, for Lady Tweed- 
dale is one of the most fascinating and kindly 
of hostesses with a stately presence and hand- 
some face. Recently she hal a great shock 
throuzh her son’s most 
unfortunate accident 
while out training with 
the yeomanry. Luckily 
it was not very serious, 
but the broken arm 
will prevent his shoot- 
ing for some little time. 


Heir to a Duke- 
dom.—A very import- 
ant young gentleman 
isthe Marquis of Titch- 
field, aged ten, the 
eldest son of the Duke 
of Portland, for he will 
inherit one day the 
dukedom and the 
estates... “He «has 
already had his portrait 
painted. It was hung 
in the Academy in 
Igot and now hangs 
with his ancestors at 
Welbeck. He has been 
brought up in a careful 
manner calculated to 
make him-a_ worthy 
occupant of.the ducal 
bench, discrectly in- 
structed, especially in 
foreign languages, 
accustomed to ride his 
pony from an carly age, 
taught to box and fence 
so as to develop his 
limbs and learn how 
to defend himself if 
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Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower.—Sunday, 
August 2, was the fifty-eighth birthday of the 
aesthetic and unconvent onal Lord Ronald 
Sutherland-Gower, whose boast it is that he, 
the uncle of three or four dignified dukes, pre- 
fers a brown bowler hat to the glossy Lincoln 
and Bennett. Lord Ronald has really lived 
two lives, one in society—using the word in 
its most restricted sense—and the other in 
that vague territory known as Bohemia. On 
the one hand, he was a great friend of the late 
Queen Victoria and persona gra/a at Court ; 
on the other hand, he hobnobbed with 
Horatio Browne at Venice, took tea with Tuke, 
the painter, and exchanged “ views” with an 
Oxford don or jests witha Fleet Street journalist. 
Venice knows him and he knows Venice. In 
fact, there are few places of note in Italy where 
“Milor Ronaldo” is not at home in every 
sense of the word. Of course, his real home 
is at Hammersfield, the charming place near 
Penshurst, which he bought from the Nasmyth 
trustees some time ago. 


A Royal Diamond Wedding.—Congratu- 
lations poured in upon the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who celebrated. her 
diamond wedding the other day. She was 
eighty-one on the roth of last month, and 
with the exception of -her brother, the Duke 
of Cambridge, is the last of the grand- 
children of George III. Her father, the rst 
Duke of Cambridge, was one of the three 
sons of “ Farmer George” who were hurriedly 
married off late in life shortly after the death 
of the Princess Charlotte. Now that the 
descendants of George III. run into three 
figures we can scarcely realise how people 
worried about the succession eighty years ago. 
But worry they did, and the Royal dukes, who 
were well on in the forties, had to give up 
their bachelor freedom for the good of the 
state. 


Lafayette 


MRS. ULRIC THYNNE 


Is a daughter of Mr. Edward Wormald and wife of Mr. Ulric Thynne, 


necessary 
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a cousin of the Marquis of Bath 
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THE HON. EVELYN MONSON 


With her niece, Iris, daughter of the Hon. Mrs. George Leveson-Gower 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE—ECCLESIASTIC 


MR. E. S. WILLARD IN MR. LOUIS PARKER'S PLAY, ‘THE CARDINAL” 


MISS VIOLET CAMERON AS THE MOTH 
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Ellis & Walery Ellis & Walery 
OTHER SUPERIOR IN “THE SCHOOL GIRL" MR. BOURCHIER IN “THE BISHOP'S MOVE” AT THE GARRICK 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Pigeons v. Petrol.—In some recent pigeon 
club contests in France the birds made the 
astonishing speed and endurance record of 
an average of 41} miles an hour over a period 
of nine hours. Of course the motor car can 


beat this, but it takes a very big and reliable. 


car to beat a small pigeon. 


No Cars on Credit.—It is a curious trade 
custom that motor cars are not delivered on 
credit. Some carriage-building firms which 
supply motor cars, or rather the bodies which 
clothe the motor machinery, allow their 
customers credit for two or three carriages 
and think no more of the matter, but the 
moment such a customer wants a motor car 
body he must pay before delivery. The same 
custom of pay down on the nail is observed 
by many electric brougham agents. The 
explanation often offered of this trade eccen- 
tricity is that a man may smash up or injure 
to the extent of several hundred pounds a 


Motorists Not First Offenders.—The cle- 
mency of the First Offenders Act is not ex- 
tended in the motor bill to car-drivers, Three 
or six months can be given for a first driving 
offence or a fine of £20, and a suspension of 
licence preventing him from touching a steer- 
ing. wheel for five whole months may be 


"inflicted on a driver for a sole and first driving 


indiscretion. Ox ait that His Majesty’s 
Prispns Board in view of the passing of the 
bill are quadrupling the prison accommodation 
of the United Kingdom. 


Children’s Playgrounds.—If enemies of 
the motor world would only devote half the 
energy they expend in datribes against the 
“juggernaut which relentlessly grinds up 
village children” ‘to establishing properly- 
equipped playgrounds for small folk, so that 
they were not driven to play ball and hop- 
scotch on main roads, one might believe in 
their philanthropy. 


Prince of Wales Designs Car.—Many of 
the improvements and wrinkles for the comfort 
of occupants which show in the Prince of 
Wales’s new electric brougham were thought 
out and suggested by his Royal Highness 
himself. One very notable feature is being 
widely copied. The driver’s seat is placed so 
low down that those in the car can see the 
country without the obtrusion of a liveried 
back. Considering the front is entirely of 
glass this type makes an ordinary shut-in 
brougham into a delightful ‘ observation car.” 


The Racer’s Pulse.—At each American 
motor car race the moment a contest is over 
doctors board the competitors’ cars, take the 
pulse of the drivers and mechanicians, and 
the result appears in the next day’s papers. 
A racing pulse is sometimes found to be per- 
fectly normal, proving that motor racing 
does not necessarily entail serious mental or 
nervous strain. 


OSTEND AUTO GYMKHANA—GUIDING A CAR 


brand-new car and will then strongly object 
to pay the full price. Agents say in such 
cases customers always try to get a large per- 
centage knocked off. It is not reasonable, of 
course, but it is human. 


A Lucky Drink.—A chauffeur recently 
stopped at a village inn to take a drink. The 
American car he was in charge of took the 
opportunity of “ blowing up,” its boiler taking 
a little trip over a three-story building. Had 
the chauffeur been a blue ribbonite he might 
have gone over that building astride the 
boiler. 


Straining at a Gnat.—While the Motor 
Cars Lill strives to the utmost to vex and 
harass all motorists for the sins of the few it 
makes no mention of brake adjustment in 
cars. Numbers of foreign motor cars which 
are practically without brakes flood our 
home market. Each of these cars infringes 
every law of the Local Government Board 
and of public safety, but no agent is ever 
summoned for selling such law-breaking 
vehicles, 


The ‘Prix Fixe.”—One of the great 
attractions to motorists for spending their 
holidays running about France is the economy 
and excellence of village inns. Arrived at a 
wayside hotel you not only feel assured that 
the food, however simple, will be appetising 
and well cooked but you know exactly how 
much you will have to pay for it. In British 
hotels it is not so much the main charges 
which run up your bills as all the little extras 
for which you are not prepared. It is to be 
hoped that the Motor Union, which proposes 
to make hotel arrangements for motorists one 
of the main features of its programme, will try 
and institu'e the system of a fixed and inclu- 
sive charge Loth for meals and rooms. 


Municipal Motors.—The motor car pro- 
vided by the Essex County Council for their 
board surveyor has run 12,500 miles at an 
average cost of 24d. a mile, which includes a 
mechanician’s salary, fuel, lubricant, repairs, 
and maintenance. Added to this the survey- 
ing eye covers four times as much road 
with a motor as is possible with a horsed 
vehicle, 
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BACKWARDS 


Racing Tricks.—< very serious state of 
things is rising up in the motor car world 
through racing track tricks. No end of 
frauds are creeping in of cars of enor- 
mous horse-power being entered to com- 
pete with dond fide 20 to 30 h.p. vehicles. 
The trade tricks resorted to at the weighing-in 
of racers are beginning to constitute a scandal 
in the motor racing world. Automobile clubs 
will have to be more strict in warning racing 
fakers off the racing track. Clubs frequently 
remove from their list of members motorists 
convicted several times of too high speeding 
on ordinary roads. Far more incumbent on 
them is it to black list racing men who bring 
discredit on national honour by “faking cars,” 
entering them falsely in classes to which they 
do not belong and winning contests by hook 
or by crook. 


Motor Lawn Mowers.—The superiority 
of the motor over the horse lawn mower is 
demonstrated daily at Kew Gardens. There 
are no horse hoofs to tear up the turf and the 
motor mower can skirt much closer. than 
horses to trees and walls, 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Clerics on the Stage.—Until Mr. Wil- 
lard’s appearance on August 31 playgoers 
will have a rest. When Mr. Willard goes to 
the St. James’s we shall have, as the middle 
of this issue reminds us, three ecclesiastical 
parts in London theatres at the same time 
—a cardinal at the St. James’s, a bishop at 
the Garrick, anda nun at the Lyric. Quite 
recently we had a pope (played by Mr. 
Brandon Thomas) at His Majesty’s. The 
benevolent ecclesiastic (capitally represented 
by Mr. Bourchier in 7he Bishop's Move at 
the Garrick) is rather a modern creation, and 
dates, 1 think, 
from Misé- 
vables, though | 
do not forget 7he 
Vicar of Wake- 
field. The older 
type of priest was 
fashioned more or 
less on Richelieu 
lines. Monks we 
have had galore. 


Les 


Opera.—Musi- 
cal people will be 


better off than 
other  playgoers, 
for the English 
opera season at 


Covent Garden, to 
which I refer at 
length elsewhere, 
opens a week 
ahead of The Car- 
dinal, — Enthusi- 
asts who have 
banking accounts 
may take them- 
selves off at once 
to hear Wagner 
in Munich, where 
the festival, which 
was begun at the 
Prince Regent 
Theatre on Satur- 
day, will last until 
September 14 un- 
der the superinten- 
dence of Professor 
Ernst von Possart, 
who was heard in 
London last year. 
Twenty-four _ per- 
formances will be 
given, including 
the ‘ Ring,” Zannhduser, Lohengrin, Tris- 
tan und Isolde, and Die Meistersinger, m 
five cycles as follows :— 


August 14, Lohengrin ; August 15, Tristan und Isolde ; 
August 17, Tannhduser; August 18, Dte Meistersinger ; 
August 21, Lohengrin; August 22, Tristan und Isolde ; 
August 25, Rheingold; August 26, Walkiire; August 27, 
Siegfried ; August 28, Gétterddmmerung ; August 31, 


Tannhduser ; September 1, Die Meistersinger; Septem- . 


ber 4, Lohengrin ; September 5, Tristan und Isolde; 
September 7, Tannhiiuser ; September 8, Die Metster- 
singer ; September 11, Rhemgold ; September 12, 
Walkiire ; September 13, Stegfried ; September 14, 
Gotterddmmerung. 


The Price and Time of Performances.— 
The performances of the Rheingold, Tann- 
hauser, and Lohengrin begin at five and the 
others at four in the afternoon, the admission 
being £1 for each performance. Some ofthe 
artists engaged are well known in London as 
for instance: Mesdames Helene  Hieser, 
Stuttgart; Nordica ; Schumann - Heinck, 
Berlin ; Elsa Wiborg, Stuttgart ; Else Breuer, 
Munich ; Olive Fremstad, Munich. MM. 
Ernst Kraus, Berlin; Julius Lieban, Berlin; 
Victor Klé6pfer, Munich ; and Heinrich Knote, 
Munich. 


MR. JAMES WELCH 


He began his career with Mr. Wilson Barrett and for years played all sorts of characters to get experience. 


Mr. Welch is married to the sister of Mr. Le Gallienne 


Mr. Welch.—Few of our younger actors 
have been so industrious as Mr. James 
Welch, who is wooing fortune at Wyndham’s, 
where I hope Glittering Glovia may spell 
“Glittering Goldia.” Mr. Welch began in 
the excellent school of Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
where he learned the art of hard work. When 
he came to London he took every opportunity 
of playing in all sorts of pieces, and especially 
in what for want of a better name we call 
“exotic drama.” Of recent years he has been 
at his best in farce. He has got rid of some 
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‘of his earlier mannerisms, the most noticeable 
of all being a difficulty in occupying his 
hands. He used to be particularly fond of 
holding his coat tails and resting his hands 
on his waist. He has not quite eliminated 
this latter trick. 


Women as Theatrical Managers.—The 
business side of the theatre in England is by 
no means—as most people would think it is— 
confined entirely to men. Many considerable 
interests and properties are owned and man- 
aged by women, who possess a very shrewd 
knowledge of all 
its affairs and con- 
trive to make com- 
mercial successes 
in spite of the 
difficulties that be- 
set those who ven- 
ture amidst the 
speculations of 
stageland. Mrs. 
D’Oyly Carte, for 
instance, attends 
to the direction of 
the Savoy and its 
touring companies. 
Miss Kate Santley 
is the lessee of the 
Royalty. Mrs. 
Langtry rebuilt the 
Imperial. Next 
year Miss Marie 
Tempest will man- 
age at the Avenue. 
Mrs. Lewis Waller 
has had her own 
company for years, 
Miss Ada Reeve 
is to go into man- 
agement next year, 
and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell has 
directed the for- 
tunes of her own 
company and pro- 
duced some most 


interesting plays 
during several 
years. In some 


of the best-known 
theatre offices of 
London a very big 
share of respon- 
sible work is in 
the care of women, 
who have proved themselves to be quite the 
equals of men in attending to the work of the 
theatre and arranging tours and contracts, 
details that require a considerable display of 
business knowledge, patience, and tact. 


Biograph 


A Madhouse on the Stage.—The pro- 
duction of Zhe Soothing System, which is an 
adaptation of one of Poe’s most gruesome 
stories, at such a house as the Garrick 
makes me rub my eyes. I understand that 
Mr. Bourchier saw it in Paris, and struck by 
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its power resolved on making a version for 
himself. Now I can understand how it could 
be done and appreciated in Paris. Of all 
English writers Poe is probably the most 
French in instinct. The French love the 
“morbidity ” and the mystery, which are his 
greatest qualities. We see it most clearly in 
their melodramas. Take, for instance, the 
original of A J/an’s Shadow and that little 
telephone play which Mrs. Tree did at Wynd- 
ham’s, There is a fascinating horror (equalled 
Tadmit in Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde) which 
in our cruder hands becomes only ludicrous or 
repelling. Now that is exactly what has 
happened at the Garrick. Instead of being 
awestruck the pit (on the first night, at any 
rate) actually laughed at the antics of the 
mad folk of Dr. Mallard’s “soothing system,” 
so that artistically the thing was spoilt. Mr. 
-Bourchier as the doctor was excellent, but 
his comrades were scarcely in touch with his 
intention. Mr. Bourchier’s letter of protest 
against the adverse criticism of the piece may 
prove a good advertisement although the 
writer is primarily angry. 


David Copperfield on the Stage.—The 
adaptation of the immortal Copperfield at the 
Adelphi is not satisfactory. Dickens is essen- 
tially an atmosphere. His bare incidents are 
quite unreal, and you must take him in the large 
epic sense, just as you take your Hogarth. 
Now Mr. Gideon Warren and Mr. Landeck 
have extracted the mere melodrama of the 
novel. ‘True, Uriah Heep and Mr, Micawber 
are there, but they are character studies quite 
separated from the main story. Hence it is 
a good deal of the adaptation bores one. The 
acting of the-men is by far the best. Mr, 
Cartwright has abandoned his monotonous 
method. to play old Dan’l Pezgotty, and Mr. 
Frank Cooper’s lovely voice is heard to great 
advantage asthe young fisherman. Mr. Harry 
Nicholls makes a broad comedian of Micawber 
without a suggestion of the essentially sad 
ingredient in that optimist’s outlook. Mr. 
Harwood is excellent in Uriah. Of the ladies 
least can be said for Miss Lessing, whose 
Little Em’ly comes straight out of musical 
comedy. I wonder, however, if anybody 
can really transfer Dickens to the stage. 
Mr. Basil Hood, Mr. Mark Ambient, and 
Mr. Carton have all touches of the master, 
but more in his amusing moments than in 
his strong melodramatic moods. 


Into the Night.—I know that acting is and 
must remain essentially the art for youth, but 
what becomes of players? “ Into the night go 
one and all” sang Mr. Henley in his most 
pathetic ballade, but that will not account for 
the mysterious disappearance of players from 
playbills. My desire fora solution has been 
roused again by the fact that I have been 
carefully collating (by way of a silly season 
recreation) my old playbills, more especially 
between the years 1886-92, when it was 
my misfortune to have to gratify my in- 
tense playgoing instinct in a provincial town. 
I see names that have since become well 
known and now figure on London hoardings. 
I see tragedies like the shocking fate that 
overtook Arthur Dacre and _ his wife, Amy 
Roselle. I note poor Shiel Barry, Frank 
Harvey, Henry Hampton, and a hundred 
others, some of whom never managed to 
reach London. But what of the rest 2?) Where 
have they gone? I can partly understand 
the disappearance of the ladies, for they 
marry and retire. I am afraid some of them 
would disillusion us to-day. 


blograpit 
MR. JAMES BLAKELEY AS ‘TUBBY 


In The School Girl at the Prince of Wales's 


MISS DORA BARTON 


Who is playing the jealous wife in Glittering Gloria 
at Wyndham’s Theatre 


Biograph 
MASTER PHILIP TONGE AS “CUPID” 


In Ben Jonson's masque at the Botanic Gardens 
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Where Do They Go?—In my remote 
fortress city the one-week’s stand allowed 
my young enthusiasm to follow the fortunes 
of these strollers in a way that is quite 
impossible in London. But even with all my 
instinct to keep a record | have found it quite 
impossible to trace the march of these little 
battalions. They swept down on us one week, 
the next they disappeared as if they had never 
been. Did touring and indifferent landladies 
kill them out, 1 wonder? A large proportion 
(or so it seems to my imagination) do not 
survive more than one progress through the 
provinces. 


Mr. Charles Dalton.—I would not have 
it thought that I despise those old provincial 
days. On the contrary, they have left more 
vivid impressions than those of yesterday or 
last week. For instance, | shall never forget 
Mr. Charles Dalton as Mercutio on March 4 
and 9g, 1889, when be actually replied with an 
encore to the famous Queen Mab _ speech. 
Never before and never since have I seen 
Mercutio so brilliantly acted, and | have never 
again heard any speech (not sung) repeated 
as an encore. Since then Mr, Dalton has 
become a great figure on the American stage. 
On the occasion to which I refer he was tour- 
ing with Alice Lingard, who was supported 
by Mr. ‘* F. Kemble Cooper,” whom Londoners 
know better as plain Frank Cooper. 


First-nighters.—I have a perfect horror 
of the “old playgoer” who is so tediously 
reminiscent because he has to tell of so much 
that his readers have never seen and can never 
see—plays being so very transient. But not 
only is it on the stage that I meet new faces 
within a very few years. The same applies 
to audiences, particularly to first-nighters in 
the stalls. I miss a great many faces that 
were familiar ten years ago. The people are 
not dead—some of them may not have left 
London—they simply have ceased to go to 
the play as Matthew Arnold did for many 
years. It always strikes me as strange that 
so easy and airy a thing as the play should 
cause so many sad reflections. 


Miss Dora Barton.--Miss Dora Barton, 
who is playing the part of the jealous wife in 
Glittering Gloria at Wyndham’s, is really 
at her best in a sympathetic 7é/e. Miss 
Barton is the daughter of Miss Mary Barton, 
who married the late Mr. John Benn, whom I 
remember distinctly as the crusty old earl in 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Miss Barton, who 
has just returned from a successful tour with 
Mrs. Langtry in America, did excellent work 
in Hearts are Trumps, My Innocent Boy, 
and in Sweet and Twenty during Miss 
Ellaline Terriss’s absence. 


Mr. Blakeley.—Another instance of how 
stage heredity tells is to be found in the case 
ofthat excellent comedian, Mr. James Blakeley, 
who has got his first chance on a big scale in 
The School Girl. He is ridiculously like his 
father, the late Mr. William Blakeley, who 
was such a tower of strength to Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier’s early days of management. I 
have seen Blakeley, sen., make many a farce 
go by dint of his own personality. 


A Real Cupid.--That clever little fellow, 
Philip Tonge, has been appearing as Cupid 
in The Hue and Cry after Cupid at the 
3otanic Gardens. Small as he is he has 
played several parts in his time, notably 
Donald in The Unfairy Princess at Terry’s ; 
Ib in J6 and Christina; the child, Egil, 
with Miss Terry in Zhe Vikings at the 
Imperial ; and Joseph in 7he Eternal City. 
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Miss Gabrielle Ray in ‘The Girl from Kay’s” at the Apollo. 


Biograph 
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A Frenchman's idea of Mr. Chamberlain 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


The Promenades.—With the opening of the 
Moody-Manners Company at Covent Garden 
on the 24th and of the Promenade Concerts 
at the Queen’s Hall on the 22nd musical 
people will be much better off than playgoers. 
Mr. Newman has marshalled a capital lot of 
artists, including fifteen sopranos, thirteen 
contraltos, seven tenors, twelve baritones and 
basses, nine violinists, five cellists, sixteen 
pianists, the Alexandra part-singers, and Miss 
Tita Brand for recitations. 


Mr. John Coates.—Mr. John Coates is 
engaged for the great festivals at Here- 
ford and Birmingham. Herr Richter has 
also engaged him for special concerts in 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow. Mr. 
Coates has not long returned from his 
triumphs in Germany, where he sang in 
Romeo, Faust, Lohengrin, Carmen, Fra 
Diavolo, and. many other operas. This 
is a distinct score for England. When an 
artist works for three years without a holiday 
it is quite time he took one. ~Mr. Coates 
thinks so too, and he is now contemplating a 
visit to north Devon, where he can enjoy the 
sea breezes and the wilds of Exmoor. The 
glories of north Devon cannot be put on 
paper, but they can be seen by those who 
really wish to enjoy a good holiday. There 
you have rugged scenery, wild moorland, 
beautiful sea pictures, hills and dales and 
lanes such as can be found in no other county 
in England. 


Madame Marian McKenzie.—By the way, 
Madame Marian McKenzie, the well-known 
contralto, is a native of Devon and studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music under Mr. Ran- 
degger. Having carried off all the honours 
open to vocalists she made her first public 
appearance at the London Ballad Concerts. 
Soon afterwards she sang at the Handel and 
Bach festivals and also at all the principal 
concerts in England. By command she was 
the principal contralto at many of the state 
concerts at Buckingham Palace. 


SOME FANCY COSTUMES TAKEN AT A 


BALL IN PARIS 


Madame Lilian Blauvelt—Madame Blau- 
velt was born in Brooklyn, New York, on 
March 16, 1873. Her parents were of Dutch 
and Welsh extraction. At the age of eight she 
made her first appearance in public at the Stein- 
way Hall, New York, not as a singer but as a 
violinist. For seven years she played the 
violin. At fifteen she was advised to lay aside 
her beloved instrument and begin the cultiva- 
tion of her voice. Her vocal training began 
at the National Conservatoire of Music, New 
York, under the direction of M. Jacques 
Bouhy, with whom she studied for several 
years not only in New York but in Paris. 
Her success as a vocalist has been pheno- 
menal. She was marriedin Rome, February, 
1899, to Mr. W. F. Pendleton, an American. 


MISS NELLIE ROWE 


A Singing Teacher.—Miss Nellie Rowe, 
has scored yet another success with Mdlle. 
la Palme, who made a brilliant début at 
Covent Garden as Musetta in Za Boheme. 
Another of Miss Rowe’s pupils is Miss Katha- 
rine Jones. Among her amateur pupils are 
Lady Sybil Smith, Lady Alexandra Beauclerc, 
the Hon. Rosamond Tufton, Miss Ricardo, 
Miss ‘*Toupie” Lowther, Miss Constance 
Collier, and Miss Viola Tree. 
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A masquerader as a French modiste 


IN THE HALLS. 


The Alhambra.—The entertainment at 
the Alhambra is unusually good at the 
moment. The Carmen ballet in itself is a 
very strong card for it has real human interest 
in it and is not a mere specimen of dancing, 
Guerrero is playing her part with renewed 
energy and M. Volbert has brought a most 
vivid sense of acting to the variety stage. 
But the ‘‘management” is not content to 
stop short at the success of Carvmen—it 
has provided a specially good programme for 
this week including a new conjuring and 
illusion act by three of the most famous 
prestidigitateurs of the day—Servais Le Roy, 
Madame Talma, and Leon Bosco. The Will 
Mora Troupe of comedy triple-bar performers 
make their first appearance at the Alhambra 
and in addition to these turns the programme 
will include The Follies (Pélissier’s Pierrots), 
Kelly and Gillette (the grotesque billiardists), 
and the Barowsky Trio. The smallest mem- 
ber of this troupe is a born comedian besides 
being as agile as a cat. I have rarely seen a 
performer of the kind enjoy himself so much 
as does this little chap. 


The Syndicate Halls.—All the syndicate 
halls are well supplied. I have already illus- 
trated —so far as that is possible in black and 
white—the beautiful. coloured fountain at 
the Pavilion, where our old friend, Miss Nellie 
Navette, is also to be found. The Tivoli has 
Gus Elen (a great artist who has never 
come into his own as he should have done) 
and Little Tich, while the Oxford is relying on 
Vesta Tilley, Mr. Dunville, and Miss Queenie 
Leighton of Zo: cadvr fame. 


Fancy-dress Balls.—Although it is only 
August Mr Neil Forsyth is already thinking 
about his fancy-dress balls at Covent Garden. 
How much better they do these things in 
Paris. By way of illustration I give pictures 
of three costumes recently seen at the Moulin 
Rouge. The masquerader’s idea of Mr. 
Chamberlain is very non-British, 
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MISS LETTY LIND IN CHINESE COSTUME. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Letty Lind is showing all her old vivacity in The Girl from Kay's, During the run of the piece she has appeared in this feiching costume 
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MANNING THE LIFEBOAT 
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GETS Ae Ades hee 


A FLUTTER IN “DIFFERENCES” 


A STORY OF LOMBARD STREET. 


My es, yes. Are you there? Hallo! Is that Michigan? Ah, 

good evening. Well, what do your people say? Oh hang 
that exchange! I say, miss, what in the world do you mean by 
switching me off like that? I'll report you to-morrow, mind that ; 
get on again at once—at once I say !” 

James Orchardson did not wait to listen to the thin, reedy per- 
sistence of petulant excuse but sank back in his chair and buried 
a hot face in clammy hands. 

More waiting—more suspense. The strain of it all was intolerable. 

Good or bad, he had nerved himself to receive the message— 
the message which meant success or ruin—and now he had to wait 
again. 

Except’ for his confidential clerk who was in the outer office the 
magnificent suite in Lombard Street was deserted. 

James Orchardson was engaged in floating a company to acquire 
great Mexican mining concessions and was waiting in an agony of 
suspense to learn whether Michigans would do the balance of his 
underwriting. They were his last hope. If they failed him his 
work was all wasted and ‘his capital lost, for his concessions would 
lapse in five days. 

Ruin or riches—which was it tobe ? Liabilities (and a big blank, 


too). Assets nil! He could see it all as if in a newspaper before 
him, Then the bankruptcy proceedings—with the public examina- 
tion. What might they not unravel? He had not taken even 


ordinary caution. He had felt so certain of success that he had 
never troubled about that. 

Outside the clock struck eight, and the wretched man sprang up 
to reach the telephone but stayed his hand on remembering that 
barely a minute had passed since he had spoken to the exchange. 
And in the interval came more horrible visions—the break-up of his 
home, the wife whom he adored. He shuddered as he pictured her 
striving to buoy him up with forced cheerfulness, the withdrawal of 
his daughter from school, and her return to a home of poverty. 

“ And I worked so hard, too,” he cried in his agony. 

Then he fell to thinking of himself, ill-kempt, perhaps without 
work, or at the best with some inferior position, struggling with a 
wretched wage to keep a poor home together under the ever-present 
shadow of a very mountain of debt. 

“Josephs shot himself,’ he said abstractedly. “I wonder if 
they’d be kinder to Elsie and little Dora if I were out of the way.” 

But in a second he was on his feet at bay. He caught at the 
word “ kinder,” and it cut him like a knife. 

“There is no kindness, no mercy; everything is hardly battled 
for in this world,” he said sadly. “While I live my wife and child 
shall want neither. You have been very near to being a coward, 
James Orchardson.” 

The telephone, the message ! 

Though pale as death his face was full of strength again, and he 
came forward with a firm step and took up the receiver to hear the 
message for good or evil like a man. 

A couple of minutes later he called in his clerk. ‘‘ Send this letter 
to Michigans, Smith, please, and sign it for me as I am off. 

© TEAR SIRS,—I am obliged to you for your message on the tele- 
phone of this evening. While I regret that you are unable to doa 
line in Mexican Minerals I am obliged to you for the consideration 
you have given to the undertaking, and look forward to doing 
business with you on some future occasion.—I am, dear sirs, yours 
very faithfully, JAMES ORCHARDSON. 

“¢ Messrs. Michigan, Sons and Co.’ 

“Oh, Smith, you might send this cable to the German crowd, 
just on the off chance: ‘I must have a week’s extension. Business 
practically completed.’ They might give me it though it’s 1,000 
to I against. Good night, Smith.” 

The wind was shrieking along with strong angry gusts as 
Orchardson made his way up Queen Victoria Street. The roadway 
was almost deserted and the hoofs of the cab horses seemed to strike 
the paving with an unusual distinctness. There seemed to be a soul 
in this strong restlessness of wind and movement which was akin to 
the man’s own feelings. 

When he reached the Mansion House Station he remembered 
that his pass had run out, and it was characteristic of the rigorous 
economy which with Orchardson kept company with a reverse that 
he took a third-class ticket. Such a course would have injured his 
credit amongst City friends had he taken it at another hour, but 


‘morning, and I’m told he’s been in again for hours to-day. 


By George Thursby. 


to-night they had vanished. By this time they would be eating 
great dinners and bent on a night of pleasure. Orchardson had 
always been a home bird. 

The train thundered in as he went down to the platform and he 
entered the first carriage to hand. 

The only occupant was an old man who was huddled up in a far 
corner. He seemed to be a tired old man, and Orchardson, 
struggling as he was with his own thoughts, cast merely a hurried, 
careless glance at the thin, careworn, and somewhat weak face. 

The financier was a little startled when his companion teuched 
his hat and addressed him. 

“Mr. James, sir? It is a long time since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you. What—you’ve forgotten me, sir?” 

Orchardson scanned the man closely for a minute before he 
answered. Then he recognised in him the chief clerk of a City man 
who had died—perhaps a year before—and with whom at one time 
he had done a fair amount of business. The train was pulling up- 
with groans and jerking at Blackfriars when he said, “ No, I’ve. not 
forgotten you, my man. You were with Mr. Campbell; you are 
Robinson, aren’t you ?” : 

The old fellow looked pleased. ‘“‘ Robins, sir,’ he said. “ Yes, it 
was a bad day for me when Mr. Campbell died. He was a kind 
gentleman was Mr. Campbell ; aye, a real gentleman, sir ! ” 

Orchardson, with all the troubles of his own mind, welcomed the 
diversion. He thought he remembered having heard the late Mr. 
Campbell speak highly of his clerk. ‘ Didn’t you succeed in getting 
another place, Robins ?”’ he asked. 

“No, sir,” the man said sadly. 
was too old !” 

Orchardson’s heart was touched. “ Well, I wish I could take you 
on myself,’ he said, “but I’m full up just now. But I’ll bear 
you in mind, and I shall always be happy for you to make use of me 
as a reference. I know what your late master thought of you.” 
And then this man, who was face to face with ruin—who had 
travelled “ third” by way of economy—slipped a sovereign into the 
old clerk’s hand. 

I always like to think of that action of Orchardson’s. He had 
no thought of reward, no dream of a possible return, and yet that 
single sovereign—a gift of kindness—was the finest investment the 
man ever made. 

It was only after the recipient had exhausted his words of grati- 
tude that a sudden light came into the old clerk’s eyes. With all 
his carefully-trained caution he leant forward towards the financier 
and lowering his voice said triumphantly, “ Mr. Orchardson, why in 
the world did I not think of it before? There’s a fortune to your 
hand, Buy Amaryllis shares—all that you can get—every one of 
them. Perhaps I ought not tosay, but I’m with——. All to-day 
and all yesterday he’s been sending me round to the small holders 
making them an offer, a small offer, on one pretence or another. 
Yesterday Mr. ——, who you may remember, sir, was the man who: 
rigged the Switchback Mine so cleverly, was with the boss all the 
The 
thing is a cool certainty. You've a good heart, Mr. Orchardson, 
and you deserve the news. Buy them, as many as you can 
get.” 

The old fellow got out at Charing Cross and Orchardson’s mind 
was in a perfect whirl for the rest of the journey to Richmond. 

He knew the Amaryllis company well, and he wondered now 
that it had never occurred to him before that the board were 
so strikingly the very kind of board for work of this kind. He 


“Only odd jobs, sir; they said I 


“even now remembered the circumstances of the comparatively recent 
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reconstruction of the company. And surely it was Amaryllis shares. 
which Blakington had offered him six weeks ago in lieu of cash 
payment for a certain deal, and he had refused them and said 
nasty things to Blakington—Blakington, the notoriously impoverished, 
who still owed him the money. Blakington lived out his way 
somewhere, at Twickenham or Teddington. That it would be of no 
use seeing the man Orchardson realised. He had had a big parcel 
of the shares ; he would have been about the first they would have 
approached and the first to sell. 

However, when the financier reached his pretty little villa in 
Sheen Road one of the first things he did was to look up a directory, 
and from that he turned to the telephone book. Yes, there he was. 
sure enough—Octavius Blakington. 
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Mrs. Orchardson was at his side while he telephoned. 

“Ts that you, Blakington ?” 

‘* Who are you ?” came the cautious reply. 

“Jim Orchardson.” 

“Oh! I say, Jimmy, you are not wanting any money, are you?” 
with an uneasy laugh which vibrated along the wire. ‘Fact is I’ve 
just got back to-night from a holiday.” 

“ Money?” cried Orchardson suddenly possessed of a wild hope, 
“not a bit of it, Blakington. Why you offered me shares instead, 
didn’t you?” 

Another laugh. “ The offer is still open, my boy.” 

“Well, I was telephoning to ask you to come and play billiards, 
and if you like to bring a transfer with you we'll settle up and square 
the account. I’m afraid there’s only ‘paper’ to be got out of you, 
Blakington.” 

““T’ll come along right enough and bring the transfer, too. 
very decent of you, old man. Amaryllis shares I think I said.” 

“Oh, oh !” shouted Orchardson derisively. 

‘Never mind. JT’ll let you have the lot for anything they are 
worth, and thanks very much. I knew you would settle up all right 
and didn’t really mean trouble.” 

“Don’t speak about it, Blakington. 

“Pight, I'll start at once; the wife’s away and the place is lonely.” 

Orchardson never talked City at home. His wife, though, had 
not failed to notice how worried he had looked recently, and the 
loyal little woman was delighted with the change in him that night. 

Dinner was just over when. Blakington came in, and as soon 
as the two men were alone the visitor said that he was. sorry 
that he could not find a transfer. Doubtless Orchardson would 
have one. 

The financier rose. “ I’ll look,” he said ; 
at once and then have our game.” 

He went to his desk by the window, and while he was diving 
amongst his papers the effusive Blakington kept up a veritable 
volley of thanks. 

“Tt will be a great relief,’ he said. “I wish I could pay every- 
body in paper. The wife’s got a lot of money as ‘you know, 
Orchardson, but its so strictly settled that never a penny can I get. 
Never mind ; you’re a brick and I hope that you’ll wake in the morning 
and find the shares at par. You know at present they’re quite un- 
salable ; fact is, 1 don’t mind telling you that I tried to get rid of 
them before I offered them to you.” 

‘* Supposing they were, say, at par in the morning ?” Orchardson 
hazarded. 

“Don’t you imagine it,” said Blakington, honest for once. “I 
may tell you that I took the precaution of looking in to-night’s list, 
and as usual they were not mentioned.” 

Orchardson searched on and on for a transfer form. Somehow 
there had stolen over him the idea that every moment counted. The 
Amaryllis people were amongst the sharpest crowd in the City. They 
would know what a bundle of shares Blakington held and would 
certainly have taken some precautions to be informed the very 
instant he returned home. Who knows; they might be on the road 
now? Blakington had reached home soon after four. Wasn’t it 
certain that the astute McDougal would be on his way out of 
Teddington—merely to call in ona friendly visit, of course—and come 
back with the shares? Orchardson would never have had the least 
chance of them had not Blakington’s impecuniosity been such as to 
necessitate his going for periodical holidays without leaving an 
address behind him. 

“Ah! here we are,” cried his host triumphantly ; “‘here’s the 
transfer, I'll fill it up, Blakington.” 

“Right you are, old man.” 

“Let’s see ; how many shares have you got ?” 

“Seven thousand five hundred.” 

“Good. Then in consideration of tos. you, Octavius Blakington, 
transfer the shares to me, James Orchardson, and I’ll give you a 
receipt in full for the other matter in exchange.” 

Orchardson started. A cab was being hurriedly driven up the 
little drive. But an idea occurred to him. ‘“ This can be no one for 
me. Is there by any chance anyone who might have followed you?” 
he asked. 

Blakington saw visionary creditors and strode forward. 

“Say that I’m not here,” he said quickly, “and I’ll sign while 
you go.” 

Orchardson intercepted the maid and brought her in. 
a witness for you, Blakington,” he said. 

“JT deliver this as my act and deed,” said Blakington as he 
signed, and the girl witnessed his signature. 

“Now then, Mary, run and open the door. If there’s anyone for 
Mr. Blakington say he called and went out to town with me. If it’s 


It’s 


‘we'll settle the business 


“Here is 
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anyone for me say I have gone back to town witha gentleman who 
called for me.” 

And Blakington laughed ayer and told his host that he lied 
very artistically. 

In a minute the wheels branched the gravel again, the hall door 
closed, and the maid came in and said, “The gentlenan wanted to 
see Mr. Blakington. His name was McDougal.” 

Blakington whistled. 

“don’t remember him as a creditor or in any way as anything. 
Probably he has a writ,” he said, adding after a pause, “ but to-night 
we'll be merry and play billiards, and I’ll start holidaymaking again 
first thing in the morning. Those creditors of mine will settle down 
soon.” 

Orchardson got his transfer registered the next day. Late that 
afternoon McDougal called on him. It seems that he was bringing 
out some new company or other—a certain success—and wanted 
Orchardson to do a line on absolutely bed-rock terms. 

Very astutely in the course of the conversation he touched upon 
Amaryllis shares. 

“1 saw you had a: little parcel of them registered at the board 
meeting,” he said. “I’m the manager, you know. It’s a poor 
concern though, I’m afraid.” 

And Orchardson sighed in sympathy. 

“T merely took the shares yesterday in discharge of an 
outstanding debt,” he said by way of encouragement. 

“Tt was very good of you, but I’ll tell you what, my boy, there’s 
a scatter-brained old fogey who is ready to buy Amaryllis shares. 
He’s given me a standing commission to get all I can at a shilling ; ~ 
of course he’ll lose his money right enough—its merely an old man’s 
whim.” 

“Thanks very much, Mr. McDougal, but I shall hold ’em. I 
once made a bit of money out of worthless paper which I accepted 
in lieu of cash and I’ve become superstitious. Have a cigar.” 

“Do you really mean it, Orchardson? Perhaps my old man 
might——” 

Then Orchardson took a carefully-thought-out step. He drew 
himself up to his full height and looked the little negotiator straight 
in the eyes. 

“JT intend to hold my Amaryllis shares, sir, until they are up to 
£12, and that day will be soon; now I fancy we understand each 
other.” : 

“The dickens we do. How in the world——” 

** Good afternoon, Mr. McDougal.” 

Orchardson had taken this step to force the ey hands. 
Time to him meant everything, and as he had learnt that they had 
obtained most of the paaeridine shares, now that they knew they 
could not get his there would be no object in delay. 

As he had expected they came round and eventually asked him 
to “pool” his shares, and this, after a show of independence, he 
ultimately did. Everybody’s shares were to be put into a ‘‘ pool” 
and only sold out gradually so as to keep the price up. 

Orchardson was relying on that wonderful Stock Exchange 
system by which men can buy shares which they could never pay 
for and sell shares which they never possessed, so at mid-day when 
the shares had appeared on the tape at three shillings he went round 
to a big broker and arranged for a nice little gamble in ‘‘ differences ” 
on Amaryllis shares. When he returned to his office he made a 
few calculations. It wanted five days to the next Stock Exchange 
settling day. If by that time Amaryllis shares were at par, if 
they had risen in price from three shillings to twenty shillings, he 
discovered that he would be richer by rather more than £11,000. 
It was a prodigious gamble, of course, but was in, the end justified 
by Orchardson’s information. 

As a matter of fact, when the settling day came his profit 
amounted to £13,000, and he took it and very wisely did not carry 
over but closed the account there and then. 

McDougal had managed things rather badly, and in the face of 
a threat of a Stock Exchange Committee inquiry had reluctantly 
been driven to make a free market in the shares, with the natural 
result that “ Amaryllises ” quickly found the level of their intrinsic 
value, which in plain English was nil. 

But Orchardson had his bulk of 13,000 sovereigns as a memento 
of the fray, and the City, which has only respect for success, regarded 
him as a good man and a brilliant—indeed an excellent—man to 
fasten on to, and everyone knows that high public respect and 
an army of willing workers are the making of a promoter of 
companies. 

So it happened that when James Orchardson got a renewal of the 
options in the Mexican Minerals—the undertaking which had so 
nearly ruined him—with the halo of success above him he had not 
the least difficulty in floating the company. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


An Important Suggestion.—In his recent 
letter to the 77mes anent the English team 
for Australia Mr. W. J. Ford stated -at least 
one indisputable fact. ‘* Unless,” says Mr. 
Ford, “the paid amateur is recognised cricket 
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Whose benefit match at Bradford last 
week is said to have realised £2,000 


will be a game for the millionaire and the 
professional and no one else.” Mr. Ford 
goes on to say that unless the M.C.C. see 
their way to compensate amateurs for the loss 
of income during their tour in Australia a 
representative side will not go out next Sep- 
tember, nor the September after that, nor 
ever. With this latter statement I have no 
concern. Personally I am inclined to think 
that a really representative team of English 
cricketers will never be sent to Australia. 
Whether the M.C.C..recognise the principle 
of broken time or not there will always be a 
fairly large percentage of cricketers who will 
be unwilling to travel to Australia, monetary 
considerations apart altogether. All this, 
however, is by the way. The really im- 
portant part of Mr. Ford’s letter is his claiming 
that payment of amateurs should be openly 
recognised. There is nothing 
particularly new in this claim. 
It was made in THE TATLER 
a couple of years ago and it 
has been a favourite theme 
of mine for many years. 
Mr. Ford, however, is the 
first practical cricketer who 
has lent the suggestion the 
weight of his authority in 
print. The demands of first- 
class cricket have now be- 
come so stringent that if an 
amateur has not private 
means he cannot possibly 
afford county cricket unless 
he is paid in some form or 
another. Now, to banish 
from first-class cricket the 
better class of amateur would 


be a deadly blow to the well-being of the 
game, not merely from the run-getting point 
of view but for ethical and moral reasons. It 
is the constant association with men of educa- 
tion and refinement that has raised the cricket 
professional so far above his brother on the 
football field. Of course I am _ speaking 
generally here, as there are many football 
professionals who are gentlemen and good 
sportsmen. But on the whole it is undeniable 
that the social status of the cricket pro. is 
superior to that of the professional footballer. 


To Abolish Artificial Distinctions. — 
Cricket is an intensely conservative game, 
and the M.C.C. are very properly slow to 
move when any radical change is proposed. 
It seems certain, however, that sooner or later 
some steps will have to be taken as regards the 
paid amateur. What I should like to see done 
is something after this‘nature. All such mere 
artificial distinctions as “Mr.” and “ Esq.” 
to be abolished, and the principle of pay- 
ment to all those who require it to be officially 
recognised. A distinction between amateur 
and professional would still remain because 
while certain cricketers, as at present, would 
adopt cricket as a permanent means of 
livelihood there would be another class 
which, though they devote themselves almost 
entirely to county cricket during the summer 
months for three or four years, have no 
intention of making a profession of the 
game. Very many barristers while passing 
through the briefless stage entirely support 
themselves by what they make by their 
pen, yet they are not in any sense of 
the word professional journalists. It has 
been suggested, I know, that the removal of 
all distinction from the cricket cards between 
amateurs and professionals might result in 
certain pushful players intruding themselves 
where they are not wanted. Such a sugges- 
tion is hardly worth consideration. Off the 
cricket field or in any other walk of life 
objectionable persons are met with, but there 
are effective means of getting rid of them 
without any such artificial methods as separate 
dining and dressing rooms. 


An Obvious Reason.—I believe it was the 
Daily Mail which first proposed that owing to 
its unrepresentative character the much-dis- 
cussed team for Australia should be known 
as the “M.C.C. and Ground.” At any rate in 
its issue of August 1 a letter appears from 
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The crowd at the Oval on bank holiday last week 
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Mr. Percy Cross Standing expressing — his 
approval of this suggestion. The Dazly Mail 
has been so fertile in suggestions for the 
improvement of cricket in general and the 
M.C.C. team in particular that its proposal 
to rename the team need not cause any 
surprise. Mr. Standing, however, as the 
editor of a magazine devoted to cricket, may be 
supposed to speak with authority and not as. 
one of the scribes. A very superficial know- 
ledge of contemporary cricket would have told 
him that there is one obvious objection to- 
the team captained by Mr. Warner being 
called the “M.C.C. and Ground,” viz., that 
three of the team — Arnold, Feilder, and 
Strudwick—are neither members of the club. 
nor engaged on the ground staff. 


ERNEST NEEDHAM, THE INTERNATIONAL 
FOOTBALLER 


Who scored his first century in county cricket 
for Derbyshire against Hampshire last week 


Selection by Averages.—‘‘ The strength of 
the M.C.C. team may fairly be gauged from 
the fact that of the ten certainties only three— 
Warner, Hirst, and Bosanquet— appear among 
the twenty leading batsmen in this week’s 


average, and only two—Hirst and Rhodes— 


among the first ten bowlers.” 
This paragraph, which ap- 
peared in one of the London 
dailies last week, is an ex- 
ample of how any stick is 
considered good enough to 
beat the M.C.C. with by 
those newspapers which are 
opposed to the club’s policy 
regarding the Australian 
team. It is only fair to add 
that the paragraph in ques- 
tion was written before 
Tyldesley and Braund had 
accepted the invitation of the 
M.C.C., but its significance is 
not affected by that fact. It is 
an interesting illustration of 
the principle on which a news- 
paper team would be selected... 
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An Important Omission.—According to 
this principle, the proper method of choos- 
ing a team would be, I take it, to select the 
first ten batsmen in the table of averages, the 
first three bowlers by the same method of 
calculation, and a couple of wicketkeepers. 
At the time of writing the team thus picked 
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“Daily Mail” 
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would work out as follows: C. B. Fry, Quaife, 
P. F, Warner, Ranji, Tyldesley, P. A. Perrin, 
Hirst, H. (K. Foster, A. O. Jones, and John 
Gunn. There is certainly nothing to find 
fault with in these batsmen, but a remarkable 
thing about the list is that it does not include 
either MacLaren or Jessop, the two players to 
whom most of the London newspapers have 
been clamouring for the last month. The bowl- 
ing, however, would not be by any means so 
satisfactory. Neglecting Hirst, who is in- 
cluded among the batsmen, the bowlers whose 
averages entitle them to a placein the team 
would be Hearne, Hargreave, and Mead, 
three admirable bowlers no doubt, but impos- 
sible for the. same team owing to their 
similarity of style. 


A Qualified Approval.—It will, no doubt, 
be satisfaction to the M.C.C. to learn that 
their team has now secured the qualified 
approval of Frank Iredale. Apparently there 
are pessimists in Australia as well as in Eng- 
land. According to Mr. Iredale the people 
in Australia are not over sanguine at the 
prospects of the home team with Trumble 
and Jones away and Noble not quite the 
bowler he was. I am glad to say that Mr. 
Iredale considers that although Relf, Fielder, 
and Arnold are quite unknown in Australia 
it is possible that they may do much better 
than players of greater reputation. It is 
always interesting to hear from the man on 
the spot of the feeling among Australian 
cricketers as to the chances of success of the 
English team next winter, but Mr. Iredale 
would better fulfil his duty as a special corre- 
spondent by keeping to matters within his 
own knowledge and abstaining from un- 
solicited advice. 


Special Terms.—Writing to the AZaz/ last 
week, for example, before Tyldesley and 
Braund had accepted the M.C.C.’s invitation, 
Mr. Iredale suggested that if these two 
cricketers were holding out for higher terms 
it would be as well to give them what they 
asked in view of this being their second visit 
to. Australia. I do not know whether Braund 
or Tyldesley’s delay in accepting the invita- 
tion was influenced by a.desire to obtain 
special terms. They have now accepted the 
invitation, and the matter ends. On the 
question of principle, however, 
it would be quite impossible for 
the M.C.C. to meet the demands 
of any professional for preferen- 
tial treatment. As 1 stated 
before in THE TATLER, Hirst is 
indisputably the best all-round 
cricketer of the team, and has, 
moreover, the advantage of some 
experience of Australia. If Hirst 
considers the rate of payment 
adequate it is absurd for any 
other professional to claim higher 
terms. 


A Cricket Plebiscite—— 
Baily’s Magazine, falling in 
with the humour of the times, 
has published the result of a ple- 
biscite of its readers with regard 
to the twelve best amateur 
cricketers of to-day. The result 
of the voting places F. S. Jack- 
son first, followed by, in the order 
given, A. C. MacLaren, G. L. 
Jessop, C. B. Fry, Ranji, P. F. Warner. Mr. 
Jackson, according to this list, certainly occu- 
pies a higher position than his form during the 
present season entitles him to, and the polling 
is strangely unfavourable to C. B. Fry. Other- 
wise there is not much to find fault with in 
the placing of the first six, but subsequently 
the state of the poll reveals some curious 
opinions, H. Martynis ranked above L. C. H- 
Palairet, and W. H. B. Evans is considered 
to be a better cricketer than either Perrin or 
Captain Wynyard. Still, I would rather entrust 
the selecting of an English team to Bazly’s 
readers than to Baily’s editor, whose own 
twelve best are given as H. Martyn, W. Find- 
lay, A. C. MacLaren, F. S. Jackson, C. B. 
Fry, Ranji, G. L. Jessop, J. R. Mason, R. E. 
Foster, H. K. Foster, P. F. Warner, and 
A. O. Jones. Now, both Martyn and Find. 
lay are magnificent wicketkeepers and ex- 
ceedingly useful batsmen, but it requires a 
very high flight of imagination to rate 


‘them as C. B. Fry’s superiors in the cricket 


field. 


A New Statistical Table.—One of the 
most interesting columns I know of in any 
cricket paper is the list which the A¢hJetic 
JVews is publishing of catches held since 
the beginning of the season. Batsmen and 
bowlers have had their prowess advertised 
in the table of averages for so many 
years that it is only fair some attention 
should be called to the doings of the fields- 
men and wicketkeepers. According to the 
Athletic News Strudwick heads the list 
with fifty-one catches, followed by Butt, 
Hayes, Hunter, and Lilley. It will be seen 
that of the first five four are stumpers. 
Mr. MacLaren comes sixth in the list with 
the exceedingly creditable total of twenty- 
eight catches held, and after him come 
Trott, Tunnicliffe, and Braund. Consider- 
ing that he is the finest fieldsman in 
England it might be supposed that Mr, 
Jessop would stand higher than sixteenth 


yp 
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in the list. An examination however, shows 
that his position is not in the least due to 
faulty fielding but to lack of opportunities, 
all those who come before him being either 
wicketkeepers or men who generally field 
in the slips. 


The Greatest of Half-backs.—Ernest 
Needham, who made his first century in 
county cricket for Derbyshire v. Hampshire 
last week, has hitherto been better known as 
a footballer than a cricketer. For many years 
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A. C. MACLAREN AND C. B. FRY 


_ The scoring board in the Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s 
at the close of the Gentlemen’s second innings—Fry, not out, 232; 


MacLaren, 168 


he was easily the best half-back in England 
and represented his country against Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales times without number. 
Under his captaincy Sheffield United won the 
English Cup and the championship of the 
League, the two highest honours in the football 
world. Although until last week he never 
made a big score in first-class cricket he has 
been for the two past years one of the most 
useful men in the Derbyshire eleven. Need- 
ham is a,Derbyshire man by birth and a 
Sheffielder merely by residence. 


CRICKETER AND NOVELIST 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
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TENORS 


M. L. Arens 

M. Joseph O’Mara 
M. MacLennan 

M. Pyne Clark 

M. Wilson Pembroke 
M. Edward Wynn 


BARITONES 


M. Dever 
M. Shallard 
M. Vincent 


BASSES 


M. Magrath 
M. Manners 


i is a pleasing yet dreadful 

fact to contemplate, as the 
opening sentence of Mrs. Tan- 
gueray paradoxically declares, 
that out of twenty-three operas 
produced during the past season 
at Covent Garden only one was 
by an English composer, while 
not a single one was sung in 
our own language. The regular 
season is paid for lavishly by 
society to amuse it during its 
(strangely - selected) season for 
visiting the capital ; and it is a 
notorious fact that works which 
are admittedly of less artistic 


English Opera Season at Covent 


Bohemian Girl and one or two 
anemic specimens of what was 
really a sort of primitive musical 
comedy. Carl Rosa took a bold 
step forward and Mr. Manners 
has gone further still. Much, of 
course, remains to be done, but 
still the fourteen operas that 
Mr. Manners is giving us have a 
wide area. One misses such 
very popular items as Lohengrin 
and Hansel and Gretel, which, 
by the way, was dropped out of 
the répertoire at the Covent 
Garden season just closed ; but 
the omission will be more than 
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Garden. 


SOPRANOS 


Mme. de Lussan 
» Alice Esty 
x» Fanny Moody 
» Blanche Marches 
», Ada Davies. 
» Enriqueta Crichton 
x Florence Easton 
» Alice Boaden 


CONTRALTOS 
Mme. Toni Seiter 

»  Fetfy Davis 

» Lilian Stanley 

» Middleton 


Chorus of 100 


i 
THE SINGERS weawlonte 


than 

others 
will get larger audiences when a star sheds 
new light on them. 

Grand opera, however, leaves a large 
section of the musical public uncatered for, a 
public which wants to enjoy good music, and 
it is for this public that Mr. Frank Rendle 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Neil Forsyth, 
have brought the Moody-Manners Company 
to town again for a season of five weeks, 
when fourteen operas will be given at popular 
prices and sung entirely in English. 

Nowhere can opera in English get such 
a chance as at Covent Garden. Under the 
enlightened policy of the syndicate the house 
within the last two or three years has equipped 
its ‘stage on the most modern lines. The 
scenery, which is excellent, is there; the 
dresses, which are complete, are there; and 
not the least important, Mr. Neil Forsyth is 
there. Thatisa great asset, for he understands 
the business side of grand opera better than 
anybody else. 

Mr. Charles Manners returns to fami- 
liar ground at Covent Garden. The son 
of Colonel Mansergh, R.H A., he was destined 
for the army, but as he possessed a fine 
voice he drifted into music, and for four years 
he served as a principal bass in Sir Augustus 
Harris’s company at Covent Garden. Since 
he began touring he has made it possible for 
provincials to see grand opera more frequently 
than Londoners, and the excellent company 
which he presented at Covent Garden last 
year argues well for the success of his forth- 
coming venture. 

Mr. Manners must be praised for the enor- 
mous amount of enthusiasm with which he has 
taken up grand opera, for he is buoyed with the 
belief that England need not lag behind. To 
this end he and his wife several years ago 
gavea prize of {100and 5 per cent. on the net 
receipts for the best opera (written by a British 
subject) without a chorus, and he has since 
repeated the offer on an enlarged scale. One 
of the winning operas, Zhe Cross and the 
Crescent, will be given during the season. 
Mr. Manners has perpetually written about 
opera in the newspapers and kept the subject 
well before the public as if he were doubly 
convinced that man should not live by bread 
alone. Besides that he is an admirable singer, 
and his wife, Madame Fanny Moody, is a 
charming artist. 

The réfertoire is surely wide enough to 
suit the tastes of everybody. Time was when 
opera in English meant J/aritana and The 


The Bohemian Girl. — Written by Alfred Bunn 
from Fanny Ellsler’s ballet, The Gipsy, and composed 
by Michael William Balfe (1808-70). First performed 
at Drury Lane, November, 27, 1843. 

Carmen,—By Georges Bizet (1838-75). Founded on 
Prosper Merimée’s story by Meilhac and Halévy. 
First performed, March 3, 1875, at Paris; June 22, 
1878, in London; February 5, 1879, in English. 

Cavalleria Rusticana. — Written by G. Targioni- 
Tozzetti and G. Menasci; composed by Pietro Mas- 
cagni (born 1863.) 

The Cross and the Crescent.—Composed by Cecil 
MacAlpin. 

Faust.—Words after Goethe by Barbier and Carré, 
composed by Charles Gounod (1818-93). First per- 
formed, March 19, 1859, at Paris; June 11, 1863, in 
London, 


The Lily of Killarney.—Founded on Boucicault's 
Colleen Hawn by John Oxenford, composed by Sir 
Julius Benedict (1804-85). 
Garden on February 8, 1862. 

Maritana.—Founded on Don Cesar de Bazan by 
Edward Fitzball, composed by William Vincent 
Wallace (1814-65). Produced at Drury Lane by the 


Produced at Covent 


poet Bunn, November 15, 1845. 

Martha.—Composed by Friedrich Flotow (1812-83). 
First performed, November 25, 1847, at Vienna; 
July 1, 1858, in London; in English, October 11, 1858. 

Pagliacct.—Written and composed by Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo. First performed, May 21, 1892, at 
Milan ; May 19, 1893, in London. 

Romeo and Juliet. —Written by Barbier and Carré, 
composed by, Charles Gounod (1818-93). First per- 
formed, April 27, 1867, at Paris; July 11, 1867, in 
London. 

Siegfried.—Written and composed by Richard 
Wagner (1813-83). First performed, August 16, 1876, 
at Bayreuth. 

Tannhiiser.—Written and composed by Richard 
Wagner (1813-83).! First performed, October 20, 1845, 
at Dresden; May 6, 1876, in London. 

Tristan and Isolde.—Written and composed by 
Richard Wagner (1813-83). First performed, June so, 
1865, at Munich; June 10, 1882 in London. 

If Trovatore —Written by Cammarano and com- 
posed by Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901). First per- 
formed, January 19, 1853, at Rome; May 17, 1855, in 
Lon lon. 


THE REPERTOIRE 


Such facts ought to be printed on every programme 
instead of the usual slipshod way of announcing an 
opera—thus, ‘‘ Gounod’s Faust." 


Romeo 
Carmen 


Lohengrin 


Monday, Aug. 24 - 
Tuesday, Aug. 25 - 
Wednesday, Aug. 26 
Thursday, Aug. 27 - 
Friday, Aug. 28 - 


Il Trovatore 
Faust 
Saturday matinée, Aug. 29 Carmen 
Saturday evening, Aug.29 “Tannhauser 


THE FIRST WEEK’S PROGRAMME 


Showing the varied character of the season's scheme 
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THE SINGE 
balanced Gene 


by the 

per form- 

ance of Z7ristan and Jsolde in English, and 
it will be very interesting to see how far the 
notorious methods of Bayreuth are followed 
by Mr. Manners’s troupe. Again, we shall all 
watch to see whether Romeo and Juliet has. 
the same hold in English as it undoubtedly 
has in French. It will certainly have to be 
well done. 

I need not expatiate on the quality of the 
cast, which is known to all musical enthu- 
siasts, although there are some newcomers. 
We have heard Zélie de Lussan in Don Gio- 
vanni during the regular season, and some 
of her colleagues are remembered for their 
work in previous opera-in-English seasons of 
the past. 

By way of a postscript I would suggest that 
some trouble—a very little is needed—should 
be taken with the programmes. Why should 
not the few facts about an opera such as I 
have indicated in the table in the middle of 
this page be printed under each opera as it is. 
given? True, it may not be “form” during 
the regular season to follow the opera with 2 
translation—although I can hardly believe 
that more than 1 per cent. of the audience 
understand French, German, and _Italian. 
For my own part | never mind “ form,” an@ 
I go to Covent Garden to enjoy myself intelli- 
gently, which is more than one can do at 
most theatres. But the Moody-Manners: 
season is essentially one for musical people 
and has not a trace of high “sassiety ” about 
it. Personally I can say that my intelligent 
interest in the performance would be increased 
if 1 knew some of the facts I have indicated, 
for then I would know at a glance the par- 
ticular period in which music was written. 
To this end I may recommend Mr. Wakeling 
Dry’s capital little handbooks of operas—-a 
series which I hope he will extend. For the 
present I humbly offer the idea of the intelligent 
programme to the “management” (which 
always strikes me as a strange term) in 
the hope that it may be adopted as a_per- 
manent feature in the programmes. During 
the past season we have had one movement 
in this direction at Covent Garden in the 
shape of a synopsis of the scenery, though that 
I fear has been in deference to the scene 
painter. I have sometimes even wished that. 
the name of the publisher of the music in 
London was given, for 1 have experienced 
delay in securing the scores. 

In conclusion I wish the best of luck to 
this five weeks season of opera in English, 
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A Kaiser Story.—The German Em- 
peror has just made a most interesting 
historic presentation to the Hohenzollern 
museum. It consists of the famous 
death dice,’ by the help of which 


one of Kaiser Wilhelm’s ancestors decided a difficult 
case about the middle of the seventeenth century. A 
beautiful young girl had been murdered and suspicion 
fell on two soldiers, Ralph and Alfred, who 
were rival suitors for her hand. As 
prisoners denied their guilt, and even torture 
failed to extract a confession from either, Prince 
Frederick William, the Kaiser’s ancestor, decided 
to cut the gordian knot with the dice box. 


The two soldiers should throw for their 
lives, the loser to be executed as the 
murderer, The event was celebrated 
with great pomp and solemnity, and the 
Prince himself assisted at this appeal to 
divine intervention as it was considered 
by everybody including the accused 
themselves. Ralph was given the 
first throw, and he threw sixes, the 
highest possible number, and no 
doubt felt jubilant. The dice box 
was then given to Alfred, who fell 
on his knees and prayed aloud, 
“Almighty God, Thou 
knowest I am innocent. Pro- 
tect me, I beseech Thee!” 
Rising to his feet he threw 
the dice with such force that 
one of them broke in two. 
The unbroken one showed 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


both 
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six, the broken one also showed six on 
the larger portion, and the bit that had 
been split off showed one, giving a total 
of thirteen, or one more than the throw 
of Ralph. The whole audience thrilled 


with astonishment, while the Prince exclaimed, ‘“* God 
has spoken !” 


Ralph, regarding the miracle as a sign 
from Heaven, confessed his guilt and was 
sentenced to death. It is probable that 
Alfred ever after did not number himself 
among those who look upon thirteen as 
an unlucky number. 


Railway Literature. — An admirable 
little book has just come into my hands 
which ought to prove specially handy to 
those who are going north for their 
holidays. The book is published by the 
Great Northern Railway Company, and 
gives very full and valuable facts respect- 
ing the company’s hotels and restaurants 
as well as some most useful information 
regarding their trains and general traffic. 
The object of the book is to indicate 
briefly a few of the principal places and 
districts of interest served by the Great 
Northern Railway and to specify the 
various arrangements which have been 
framed for the comfort and convenience 
of travellers over the Great Northern 
system. No railway caters better for its. 
passengers than the Great Northern, and 
I have no doubt that this little book will 
have a wide circulation. 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1, The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest nun:ber. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. : 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.¢., answers to the seventh 
acrostic (dated August 12) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, August 24. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 

eudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
*Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Eighth Series) 


L A M 

OO Cot Ate Viel 
Cie 2A Beas aA 
Hie AS Mele ela) 


2. Or “Octavianus,” usually known as Augustus 
Cesar. 

3. “Corner” (without any explanation) cannot be 
accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Ago, Anderada, Astwood, Amherst, Agnon, Abna, Alda, 
Aldebella, Arab-queen, Astrachan, Ashbury, Avery, Alicia, 
Aclaude, Astar, Abacus, Affable, Aar, Atcho, Adjutant, 
Axel, Almeria, Arnim, Asgard, Antoo, Aenea, Amabelle, 
All-aloney, Afflo, Antonio, Ashburt, Alif, Abul, Arosa, 
Ayah, Aston, Adelaide, Ayacanora, Bonnie-bell, Bedrock, 
Bryntirion, Buffer, Bargee, Bishop, Beauty, Belle, Bibury, 
Blackie, B.L.L., Beaucaire, Balfe, Belmanor, Biscuit, 
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Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Eighth Series) 


The guns are going north, for this begins to-day: 
The birds will not be satisfactory they say. 


1. Part Inverness from Perth. The Badenoch Wood 
Lies to the north. There runs the Spey’s switt 
flood. 
2. It lies along the border. Teviot-tide 5 
Flows down to meet the Tweed within its side. 
3. With head and tail from almonds unpre ared, 
Soothing to those who've shot and badly fared. 


4. The man who poaches on his brother gun 
Deserves this word and p’r’aps a harder one. 


5. There are good shots and bad. Some are just this. 
Their record's unexciting, hit and miss. 


6. The ‘ bonnie earl” to rule this region claimed. 
A later earl was much for marbles famed. 
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Bulbul, Buldoo, Belledame, Bimbo, Bullgate, Bijli, 
Barum, Bradlock, Catchpole, Cherrycheeks, Clarelou, 
Carbon, Chromatic, Charkbir, Carissima, Caribou, 
Careful, Chaasze, Cheers, Cudwall, Calcro, Cambria, 
Cattegat, Cutwater, Cuthbert, Curly-locks, Champagne, 
Carinthia, Cicero, Chippie, Charcoal, Coffi, Callala, Cass, 
Carp, Chloe, Chinchin, Chums, Chipper, Didbell, Dainty, 
Dodpoller, Dobbs, Doll, Dangan, Differential, Doodles, 
Dingo, Deborah, Driscoll, Donna, Draytob, Druid, 
Dawker, Dogsville, Dubious, Dusky, Daisy, Daddy, 
Driffel, Dunkin, Dignity, Dearest, Drummer, Dewankhas, 
Dunblany, Eidal, Elioul, Elbury, Eaglekind, Emigrant, 
Eillol, Eaglehawk, Edelband, Ettrywell, Eilime, Eden, 
Eggson, Eskow, Esioul, Elbouz, Effie-dear, Ethelwood, 
Ernsoman, Etherial, Einuk, Earlymorn, Ethie, England, 
Ellhay, Eitnua, Eastwind, Flossie, Ferdinand, Filletoville, 
Flosager, Fiddle, .Fulsome, Feldohr, Fortiter, Folro, 
Fairleigh, Fahldt, Frome, Frumpy, Fastigia, Fulmarno, 
Ferbolitine, Filey, Fairchild, Felgardo, Ferret, Fiora, 
Glattonline, Goonsome, Ginger, Grimcole, Gertrude, 
Gitwould, phe i) Griffin, Gladsome, Gimbol, Gaffer, 
Grappler, Geraldine, Gnir, Gratgo, Gumberbird, Greta, 
Genevieve, Gatherso, Gatoyle, Gadzooks, Goldengirl, 
Guffero, Grantown, Goodie, Gardie, Goline, Gownce, 
Glevum, Golo, Hibble, Haxor, Heath, Hindhead, 
Hastings, Horsa, Haras, Hanid, Harewood, Hovite, 
Hicks, Heckle, Heifle, Heb, Haggler, Halfoh, Hermit, 
Hoopoe, Ignota, Jackjill, jinko, oyful-owl, Ko, Keys, 
Kooc, Lapin, Livery, Lex, Laxamar, Lenthington, Light- 
some, Louth, Looksee, Lud, Lynn, Loftus, Lof, Leaming- 
ton, Ladie, Mascotte, Mereworth, M.L.H., Mamouna, 
Mycatte, Minorca, Mypet, Muswell, Mummer, Mina-mie, 
Mabqueen, Marion, Margot, Muffeta, Macroux, Mater, 
Mars, Noreen, Nibs, Norna, Nedals, Nice, Nemo, 
Novara, Nourse, Nicola, Nimble, Nanjo, Oveen, Orcadia, 
Ouard, Ostragoth, Owen, Piffler, Petrarch, Pillicoddy, 
Paff, Pooley, Pink, Polstrawner, Pacdam, Pagwags, Park, 
Poltrepen, Proby, Pragmant, Penwiper, Prodwont, Pum- 
phia, Phisto, Pongkyle, Penguin, Peace, Paris, Quiz, 
Ronpu, Roma, Ramess, Ronin, Rapso, St. Quentin, 
Seastar, Scourie, Sweetbells, Splulch, Safie, Somir, She, 
Siga, Simplon, Sniggow, Sirrom, Sec, Stirling, Schvudze, 
Sturford, Towser, Tiptilted, Tina, Tittipu, Thistle, 
Tribal, Truth, Tinker, Toodles, Thistrout, Tobias-john, 
Troloss, Tussock, Usher, Ubique, Ulysses, Vim, Vidda, 
Victor, Vinna, We-two, Wynell, Wink, Wyst, W.S.C., 
Workitout, Whatnot, Winton, Wynkyn, Winifred, Yoko, 
Yamted, Yeldarb, Yellow, Yma, Ycrep, Zinfandel, Zark, 
Zoe, Zug. 


~ The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 1 
was received from ‘ Lengthington’’ and no answer to. 
No. 2 from ‘‘ Moss-agate."’ 

** Joyful Owl,” ‘ Scourie,” and ‘ Manor "’ are credited! 
with answers to No. 3. j 


Seventh Series 


‘The real name and address of ‘‘ Mummer,’’ who won 
the first prize in the seventh series, is C. B. Keston, 
21, Marchmont Street, W.C. He will receive £5. 

By -their unanimous consent the second and third 
prizes are divided between ‘‘Ko" (K. O. Helmore, 
32, Lupus Street, S.W.), ‘‘ Leglum '’ (Harold McKenna, 
Honeys, Waltham St. Lawrence, Twyford, Berks), 
“ Wyst" (H. E. Stewart, Wyllies, Cuckfield), and “ Wuff’’ 
(Captain H. F. Dawson, 81, St. George's Road, S.W.), 
who will each receive {£1 5s. f : 

The Acrostic Editor fully appreciates the ingenuity of 
* Wyst’s” pseudonym. 
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OTTER-HUNTING AND SHOOTING NOTES. 


The Character of the Otter.—Of the “slimness” of the otter 
much might be written. He far surpasses the fox or any other animal 
in subtlety, wiliness, and caution. Patience, unbounded patience, is 
the most necessary qualification of the successful otter-hunter. A 
man may be very good at all other kinds of field sports and yet fail 
in pursuit of the otter. No less accomplished a sportsman than the 
late Parson “Jack” Russell, for instance, drew 1,000 miles without 
finding an otter, and on the other hand it is no unusual experience 
for masters of hounds to find at once in a stream where it is 
asserted on the authority of the “ oldest inhabitant ” that an otter has 
never been seen. Otters will travel miles in search of food, and 
frequently follow salmon and trout up from the lower parts of the 
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river where it is too deep for hounds to hunt, up to the higher reaches 
when the fish are running up to spawn. Like the badger the otter 
has short legs of immense strength, but unlike the badger his legs 
are loose jointed so that he is perfectly adapted for swimming. 


Otter-hunting and Angling.—The otter has several bad habits 
which render him an object of aversion to a great many anglers 
although of late years opinion on the subject of his depredations has 
undergone considerable change. He is said to begin eating his prey 
at the head and finishing at the tail, and frequently his presence 
in a stream is traced by finding a number of headless fish on the 
bank. Undoubtedly the otter is frequently a poacher and 
kills for killing’s sake, takes a bite out of his prey and goes 
on for something else ; but there is no real reason why every 
river if properly preserved should not afford plenty of sport 
for both otter-hunter and angler. Unfortunately spawning 
beds are not properly watched, and otters are frequently left 
to breed in the lower and deeper parts of rivers where hounds 
cannot hunt. There are, of course, otters to be seen in parts 
of the country where no recognised pack is taken, and in 
cases of this kind no one can reasonably blame anglers and 
‘owners of streams who take steps to protect their interests by 
trapping or shooting. But in districts where hounds are 
maintained and kept for the sole purpose of otter-hunting to 
destroy an otter by any such means is as unsportsmanlike as 
to shoot a fox in. Leicestershire. 


Otter-hunting Items.—Mr. Heinemann, master of the 
Cheriton, has shown most excellent sport this season. He 
has found otters in all the main rivers and has killed on all 
except the Teign. Followers of the King’s Otterhounds will 
regret to hear of the death of Sam, who was worried by 
some hounds while in the act of bolting an otter from a root 
in the river Galey. He died in harness gallantly. After 
visiting Killarney the King’s Otterhounds intend to visit 
Fermoy and Cork at the end of August. 


Otter-hunting in Scotland.—Among the most successful of the 
otter-hunting packs across the border are the Dumfriesshire otter- 
hounds, which were established in 1889. They are now under the 
mastership of Mr. David Bell Irving, who with the assistance of 
Mr. Wilson Davidson as honorary huntsman has got together a 
-pack whose uniformity in size and quality are such as any master 
might be proud of. The hounds have hunted in such rivers as the 
Annan, Nith, Esk, Shark, Scaur, and various lochs in Dumfriesshire 
and Galloway, while more recently they have been taken to the 
Edinburgh district and Berwickshire. The average number of 
otters killed during a season is fourteen, while as many as twenty- 
one have been accounted for in one exceptional season. The pack 
consists of seventeen couples and the kennels are at Annan. 
The hunt has more than 200 members on the list and is 
in a most prosperous condition. Mr. Bell Irving is a fisher- 
man as well as an otter-hunter and has a deadly hand among 
the salmon. 


On the Yorkshire Moors.—The prospects of good sport 
on the English grouse moors are very much the same as in 
Scotland; that is to say, they vary considerably in different 
areas. On the higher and more exposed moors:sport will not 
be up to the average, while in the lower-lying Yorkshire 
districts the grouse are quite up to the mark in size and in 
number. The Prince of Wales is expected at the Hall, 
Bolton Abbey, in time to begin operations on the 13th over 
the Duke of Devonshire’s moors in Wharfedale. At Appleby 
Castle, where Lord Hothfield will entertain a large house 
party, sport will not begin until August 24. Mr. M. C. 
Whitney, an American millionaire, and a party from New 
York will probably occupy a shooting box at Holwick and 
shoot over the Holwick moors, Lord Downe is to make a 
start about the 17th over his moors at Whitby, and in 
the middle of August Sir Powlett C. Milbanke will entertain 
his friends over his north Yorkshire moors. Sir William 
Ingram and party will shoot over Greta Moor, Barras, and 


Mr. B. J. Warwick's pointer, Compton Pride, winner of the International Champion Stakes Sir Christopher Furness will be seen on the Grantley moors, 


Shooting Over Dogs.—In spite of the prophets who prognosti- 
cated that grouse-driving would become universal in the north there 
seems very little prospect of the practice of shooting over dogs dying 
out. So far from this being the case it would seem as if a revival of 
interest in the use of sporting dogs were taking place. ‘Th's is 
largely due to the series of trials held year by year under the 
auspices of the International Gun Dog League and other societies. 
There can be little doubt that many moors have suffered terribly 
by the depletion caused by driving’ and that in many cases 
birds have been scared away permanently by the drastic methods 
adopted. 


POINTING AND BACKING 


Mr. E. Bishop’s Bang Pedro and Master Pedro, winners of Brace Stakes 
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Somnolent Fashion.—August is a time for 
reflections. The fashion chronicler is tempo- 
rarily out of work, for who can say much 
on the subject of fashions when no one can 
think of them ? And just now feminine interest 
has resolved itself into pure indifference on 
modistic matters. With the exception, of 
course, of those who are northward bound, 
and who are consequently exercising them- 
selves over the question of tweeds and serges, 
the apathy is almost depressing, and it is 
abundantly evident that until last season’s 
gowns are worn out the winter season will 
hardly be considered. 


At Cowes.—Serges— 
white and blue—were firm 
favourites among materials 
exploited last week at 
Cowes. Princess Victoria 
was wearing a blue serge 
gown on the first day, 
Princess Henry of Pless had 
her smart blue serge gown 
relieved with red facings, 
whilst Miss Agatha Thynne, 
Consuelo Duchess of Man- 
chester, and many others 
had donned costumes of 
this serviceable fabric. On 
Tuesday white serge dresses 
were conspicuous in the 
gardens at the Squadron 
which were by no means 
overcrowded ;_ indeed, old 
habitués say they have 
not up to the time of 
writing been so scantily 
patronised for many 
years. The lady visi- 
tors greatly appreciated 
the al fresco tea, 
iced coffee, and deli- 
cious fruits provided. 
Amongst those pre- 
sent were the Prince 
and Princess Henry of 
Pless and Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West, the Duke 
and Duchess of Somer- 
set, Lady Margaret Orr- 
Ewing, Lord and Lady 
Camden, the Dowager 
Lady De La Warr and 
her daughter, Lord and 
Lady Llangattock, and 
a host of other well- 
known people, together 
with a large contingent from Ireland, including 
Lord Iveagh and Lady Rossmore. 


The Hat Useful.—A matter that might 
well strike one with regard to the needs of 
the sporting woman is the evolution of the 
“useful” hat. So general has sport in every 
form become that the milliner of the moment 
is far more exercised over head-gear which 
shall combine the qualities of smartness and 
simplicity than the more ornate style of 
chapeau, in the creation of which an inspira- 


PMY LADY'S MIRROR’ 
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tion is sure to arrive. True we have not got 
very far as regards motor hats, the tweed cap 
of the same colour and material as the coat 
being. usually found the most becoming and 
serviceable as it can be brushed and beaten 
into its normal condition after the dustiest 
ride, and there is a great deal of variety in 
the shape which a clever milliner will take 
care to modify to suit the features of each 
individual client. I 
have seen, however, 
some of the most 
charming white 
Yedda straw hats 


SHOOTING COSTUMES 


Of Scotch or Irish frieze with cloth strappings 


bound with green straw and trimmed with 
white wings and little straps of green velvet 
caught with steel buckles which for short 
rides were—as I was informed by their origi- 
nator—immensely popular. Burnt Breton 
straw is another favourite, and there is a 
distinct feeling for wings and birds for autumn 
wear, the quill having temporarily given place 
to this particular fancy. It is, however, about 
as difficult to draw the line of demarcation 
between a quill and a wing nowadays as it 
has been during the past season to pronounce 
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upon the difference between a toque and a 
hat, the one being merely the evolution of 
the other attained by means of an extra 
feather or two differently placed. 


Tam o’ Shanter.—For golf, or indeed for 
any form of sport, there isa decided tendency 
to adopt the woollen or cloth tam o’ shanter 
again, and the matter is one for congratula- 

tion. Scarlet 
“tams” too, by 
the way, were 
2 much in evidence 
Sz at Cowes last 
week, and very 
becoming they were to 
their owners. Now 
that the hair is worn 
soft and douffant round 
the. temples there is 
nothing prettier 
for a young girl 
_than a “tammy” of 
scarlet or white, and 
most up-to-date mil- 
liners .supplement it 
with a dandeau at the 
side to give it a be- 
coming “lift” and add 
a wing or knot of 
ribbon or velvet, which 
redeems it from abso- 
lute severity. I have 
heard it said, however, 
and I think there is 
justice in the remark, 
that the girl whose hair 
does not curl naturally 
had better avoid it 
altogether and provide 
herself instead with a 
form of head-gear 
which boasts a definite 
brim. There are hun- 
dreds of fortunate 
women who can face 
% a “ mizzling ” day with 
the knowledge that 
their locks will tighten 
into the most entranc- 
ing little doucles 
round their faces in a 
manner which no 
amount of art could 
effect. On the other 
hand, there are those 
whose hair at the first 
drop of rain falls limp 
and straggling on their foreheads, and these 
are essentially the women whose choice 
should fall upon a Panama or a_ peaked 
cap in lieu of one which leaves the forehead 
bare and exposed. 


Supplementary Locks.— It is for the 
benefit of these last-mentioned of my sex 
that the “motoring” or seaside “ front” has 
come into being. Nowadays a quantity of 
curls worn round the face is quite out of date, 
but every hairdresser knows how to turn out 
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those unobtrusive-looking little fronts with a 
few tiny soft curls at the temples and which 
can be pinned securely all round without even 
rousing a suspicion in the mind of one’s 
dearest friend that nature has had recourse to 
art to assist her in producing such a charming 
effect. The smaller they are so much the 
better for sporting purposes, and Ios. or 12s, 
is usually all that is asked in exchange for 
one of these admirably-finished adjuncts made 
as light as the pro- 
verbial feather. Not 
a few of my sex go to 
the length of sewing 
them into their bathing 
caps when they take 
their matutinal dip in 
the sea, and, of course, 
for a yachtswoman 
they are invaluable. I 
should, however, be 
inclined to recommend 
the would-be purchaser 
to invest in two instead 
of one as they natu- 
rally require the minis- 
trations of the hair- 
dresser from time to 
time and should 
consequently be used 
alternately. I have 
frequently heard tit 
reiterated that a 
Frenchwoman — never 
makes use of supple- 
mentary hair on the 
temples, but then the 
French face is far 
better able to stand the 
straight, sweeping line 
from the forehead, and 
she does not expose 
herself to the unbe- 
coming effects of wind 
and weather to 

the same extent 

as does the 

English  sports- 

woman. It’ is 

one of the effects 

of the rush and 

hurry of life 

nowadays and 

the consequent 

neurotic condi- 

tion of most 

people that we 

lose our hair at 

a far earlier age 

than our grand- 

mothers did. 

The “trans- 

formation” has 

become quite an 

institution, and 

for those whose 

means do not 

admit of alady’s 

maid it is an 

undoubted boon 

to be able to 
accomplish a successful coéfure in two 
minutes while dinner is waiting and the bell 
which announces the guests is sounding 
in one’s ears. 


+ nee RE ETT 


Lodgings versus Clubs.—In spite of the 
fact that we spend so little thought and money 
on our frocks and frills in August it is really 
the most expensive month> of the year, 
Wherever we may go we are called upon to 
pay double the amount that is asked earlier in 


the summer, and the most miserable-looking 
semi-detached villa furnished in such a 
manner as to appal even the most inartistic 
can command a price for six weeks in the 
year that we would hesitate to give for a 
Mayfair flat in the height of the season. We 
pay exorbitantly for the doubtful blessings of 
sitting on the seashore under a baking August 
sun in company with myriads of one’s fellow 
creatures, where even the solace of forty winks 


ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR AUTUMN GOWN 
Of braided navy-blue faced cloth with detachable cape 


is denied one by reason of the piteous howls 
of recalcitrant babies and the equally un- 
musical songs of the niggers, not to speak 
of the inevitable difficulties with the laundress, 
the milkman, and the butcher—who seem to 
be in league in August to deny one the neces- 
saries of life—and the constant and nerve- 
upsetting frictions with the stop-gap servant 
who supplies the place of our own domestics, 
who in their turn are holiday-making in 
various parts of the country. The marvel to 
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me is that a few enlightened spirits have not 
started “week-end” and holiday clubs in 
some of the prettiest of our seaside resorts, 
where the immense army of working women 
of the upper classes may enjoy their games of 
croquet or golf and profit by the sea breeze 
without harassing their souls by the want of 
comfort in their surroundings. Numbers of 
women of my acquaintance become _pos- 
sessed of tiny two-roomed week-end cottages, 
where they suffer the 
general discomforts of 
a charwoman’s tyranny 
and the incursions of 
earwigs and_ spiders 
under the impression 
that they are resting 
from their labours. 
As a matter of fact 
they would enjoy them- 
selves considerably 
more if they could do 
so with minds entirely 
free from responsibility, 
and a week-end club 
conducted on the. ex- 
cellent lines of some 
of our most successful 
women’s clubs in Lon- 
don would save them 
an infinite amount of 
trouble, A pretty com- 
modious country house 
standing in its own 
grounds with croquet 
and tennis lawns would 
serve the purpose pro- 
vided it was sufficiently 
near the sea. A private 
bathing and _ boating 
house would be added advan- 
tages, while a golf club would 
naturally follow in due course 
when the list of members 
became sufficiently large to 
warrant the outlay. With a 
good chef and an adequate 
staff of servants the attrac- 
tions even in winter-time 
would be quite sufficient to 
tempt people out of London 
from Saturday to Monday, 
and for those who did not care 
to spend their holidays ex 
Jamille or for whom foreign 
travelling was without attrac- 
tion the club for a fortnight or 
so during the summer would 
be an undoubted boon. A 
purely feminine club of this 
description for the upper classes 
has never been tried as far as 
I know, but to quote Brown- 
ing’s words, “the whole is well 
worth thinking o’er” and 
might certainly be attempted 
with advantage. 


Regarding Rules.—Like 
other clubs a limit should be 
set as to the length of time 

the bedrooms should be occupied, and I am 
inclined to think that to work the club 
on progressive lines discretion should be 
exercised on the part of the managing com- 
mittee regarding the age of members. The 
inadvisability of including those in failing 
health or who are unable to avail them- 
selves of the advantages provided, to the ex- 
clusion of their younger and more energetic 
sisters, is quite obvious enough not to require 
any comment. DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, August 25 
Ticket Days, August 12 and 26 
Settling Days, August 138 and 27 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


The Monetary Position.—The Bank return published last 
Thursday threw no light on the serious uneasiness which haunted 
the market all last week. A decrease of more than £2,000,000 in 
the ‘‘other” deposits so counteracted a decrease of 41,297,615 in 
the to.al reserve and an increase of £264,000 in the active circula- 
tion that the proportion of reserve to liabilities was fully maintained 
—in fact had slightly increased on the week. 


The American Position.—Last week this looked more and more 
alarming, and it is clear that the action of the American banks in 
nervously calling in their loans may precipitate a crash, which would 


RE SATE ER. 


The Board of Trade Returns for July are fairly satisfactory. 
The imports show an advance of £1,566,360 over those for July, 
1902, and of £2,624,498 over those for July, rgor. 

The British exports show a slight falling off (£153,625) as com- 
pared with 1902, but a substantial gain of 41,489,774 as against 
July, 1901. In the same way the re-exports show a falling off of 
£369,011 as against July, 1902, but a moderate increase of £139,435 
as against July, 19o1. 

It is, however, when we come to compare the whole January to 
July of this year with the same portion of 1902 and rgor that we 
have most ground for satisfaction. It is true that the imports are 
still £704,012 behind those for the first seven months of last year 
and are only £670,573 above those for the first seven months of 
Ig0I, but the total exports are £9,853,441 above 1902 and 
4£7:530,678 above 1go1, and British exports account for nearly 
2£,7,000,000 in the one case and for nearly 45,500,000 in the other. 


Welsbach.—Mr. Justice Buckley on Saturday confirmed the 
scheme for the reduction of the capital of this company, notwith- 
standing all opposition, and the Stock Exchange showed its appre- 
ciation of this decision by putting up prices to £17 for the ordinary 
stock and £45} for the preference. It seems to me that either the 
ordinary stock is too dear or the preference too cheap. 


BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAILWAY—PILE OF WHEAT OUTSIDE JUNIN STATION 


be bad for us as well as for them. Last November when I expressed 
a fear ‘that on this occasion the Yanks may have ‘ bitten a bigger 
chunk than they can chew’ ” I added :— 

There are not a few envious fools who almost hope that it may beso. They little 
know for what they are hoping. A serious financial crash in America would, even in 
Europe, ruin more people than the Baring crash, from which the money markets of the 
world reeled and from which they have scarce recovered. 

I have nothing to add to these words written nearly eight months 
ago except to express a fervent hope that our plucky relatives across 
“the herring pond ” will struggle through all right. 

Nothing is gained by pulling a long face. There are difficulties, 
of course, but what are men born for except to overcome difficulties ? 

When I look back over the crises through which I have lived 
I cannot help thinking that people are making a rather undue fuss 
over the present squeeze in New Yorl:. 


My Illustrations this week include—as promised last week—one 
of the great wheat piles which last March were outside so many of 
the stations of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway—picturesque 
evidence of the bountiful crop with which the country was blessed 
last season. 

My other illustration is of the Palermo Station on the same line 
looking west, z.¢., towards Villa Mercedes. It will be seen that this, 
like so many stations where railways are made in a new country, is 
cursed with a level crossing immediately outside its boundary. 
Apparently an electric tram line crosses the permanent way. 
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North Mount Lyell.—On the same day the shareholder who is 
testing the right of the majority of the directors to pay away £15,000 
in commissions and compensations obtained an undertaking, which 
amounts to an interim injunction, temporarily stopping any such 
payment. 

The shareholders ought now to make a resolute effort to secure 
an independent liquidator. 


National Extravagance.—A somewhat sardonic but amusing 
confirmation has appeared of my contention last week that we 
are no longer a saving nation in the sense in which France is and 
England used to be. 

Mr. C. J. Holmes, in his Pictures and Picture Collecting, gives 
the following hints to any American or other millionaire who may 


want to buy the very finest works of the old masters :— 

He has only to encourage society in every possible form of foolish extravagance, to 
lend it money, to sell it upholstery and millinery, and French eighteenth-century rub- 
bish and worthless coloured prints, to get anything he wants fromit. He is able toset 
up a standard of living which his new associates cannot afford to keep up and are too 
proud or too silly to condemn. The end may be two or three years in coming, but 
come it must soon. — 


Then Mr. Holmes suggests that the pictures which took perhaps 
three-quarters of a century to collect will go to the saleroom or the 
dealer if, indeed, they have not already been disposed of quietly to 
the convenient capitalist. 

Those who have to sell their pictures to pay their debts are not 
likely to save money to buy gilt-edged stocks or home rails. 


Tie UB a. sel IRIE I BAR 


The Kaffir Market.—There was a distinct revival in this market 
last week till the renewal of the alarming weakness in America took 
the starch out of everything. 

It seems to be now considered a foregone conclusion that the 
employers of unskilled labour will be allowed to import Asiatics if 
they cannot get Kaffirs—to work. 

It is a strange reversal of history. From time immemorial Africa 
has supplied cheap labour to the world, and now she herself is 
obliged to import. There seems, however, no doubt that the first 
effect of this importation will-be a general stimulus to the efforts of 
the country to heal the wounds of war and work out her own 
salvation. 

If labour can be obtained I think capital will be forthcoming. 
There might, in fact, be a big ‘boom” in “ Kaffirs”—no ! I beg 
pardon, in Asiatics !—as soon as English speculators and English 
investors get over the fit of the “blues” from which they have so 
long suffered. ; 

A little money now laid out in South African stocks would pro- 
bably be no bad investment. The chance of any considerable 
further fall is slight. The prospect of a long-continued advance is 
good, and—frices are not exorbitant. : 


Rhodesian Railways.—I have received a further communication 
from the Rhodesian Railwdy Reform Committee and next week I 
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We indulged ina great outburst of indignation against the French 
authorities because in our judgment they were too inflamed by 
furious prejudice to accord Dreyfus a fair trial. Now is our oppor- 
tunity for showing the world that we are able to take a nobler view 
of our responsibilities. 

It is not simply Whitaker Wright who is on his trial; it is the 
impartiality of English tribunals and the justice of the English people. 


NEW ISSUE 


The North Wales Power and Traction Company, with a capital 
of £270,000 in £5 shares, made an issue last week of 50,600 of these 
shares at par, and the prospectus stated that the scheme on which 
the company was based comprised the generation of electrical energy 
at a low cost by means of water-power from lakes on Snowdon and 
in the neighbourhood of Conway. It proposes to practically take 
over the Portmadoc, Beddgelert, and South Snowdon Railway Com- 


* pany, incorporated by an Act of Parliament passed nearly two years 


ago, and we sincerely hope none of our readers will subscribe for 
shares in this company without seeing this Act of Parliament and 
clearly understanding what are its terms: The prospectus states that 
this Act gives powers to use the waters of certain lakes and develop 
power by means thereof, but I should like to feel certain that the Act 
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hope to deal with it fully. . This week I have not. sufficient space at 
my disposal. 


The Home-coming of Whitaker Wright.—The principal interest 
in the market on this day week was the arrival in London of 
Mr. Whitaker Wright, his first appearance in the police court, and 
the fixing of his bail at the large sum of £25,000 himself, two sureties 
for £10,000 each, and a third for £5,000, or five sureties for £5,000 
each. . 
To most people such bail would, of course, be prohibitory, but 
Mr. Wright seemed quite content. 

And now I hope that until the absolute end of what may be long 
and tedious proceedings the press and people of England will abstain 
from writing or saying one word] that may tend to prejudice either 
the prosecution or defence. 

The question now to be tried—-and tried fairly and honestly, 
without fear or favour—is not whether the prisoner at the bar did or 
did not act with impropriety, but whether he is or is not guilty of 
the serious criminal offences with which he stands charged. If he is 
found to be guilty he will, of course, receive a fitting punishment, but 
it would be a grave reproach on English justice in after days if it 
was recorded against us that Whitaker Wright was tried not by 
English law administered with English fairness but by English 
anger or English prejudice. 
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gives these rights for all purposes and not simply for the purpose of 
working the railway when completed. 

Ten miles away from Snowdon the company is to acquire 
another lake and adjoining land for £40,000 by way of reserve 
power ‘‘ with a view to minimise the risk of competition,” though, 
so far as I can see, the company will have no money to utilise this 
“reserve power.” 

I am greatly interested in the important question of utilising the 
enormous water-power of Wales now running to waste, but I cannot 
advise my readers to put their money into this most speculative 
undertaking. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


J. L. T.—1 have handed your letter to the publishing department.. Arthur Roberts 
is very funny, but his work is not strictly financial, whilst the first of my rules opens 
with the words, ‘‘ Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics."’ 

Toxsy.—Good ground rents are safe enough and at the present time are cheap 
enough, but I advise you to have nothing to do with the proposed company. Ido not 
believe for a moment the public will find the money it wants. Is not the promoter a 
very old man with no financial following of any weight? 

T. McT.—Yes; I have a good opinion of the Buenos Ayres Western Railway. 
I will try before long to deal with it and its absorption of the Bahia Blanca line, 


